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A DIALOGUE between A. and B. Two Plain Countrey- 
Gentlemen, &c. 


pily met according to our »ppoint- 
meu”, in order to dechde (if poſſible) 
the Difference that is between us 
concerning the late Revolution. I confets the 
Subject is ſuch that you may think your ſelf 
obliged to be very cautious and reſerved in 
treating of ir : But fince there are none pre- 
ſent but our ſelves, I hope the mutual Confi- 
dence we have in one another will eaſi y 
free you from all unkind Suſpicions, and en- 
gige you to uſe the fame Freedom and Plain- 
x with me on this as you have hi herto done 
upon all other Occaſions. Pray tell me then 
i®g-nuouſ]\, why you are fo obſtinare in retu- 
ſing Submiſſion to the preſent Government. 

B. Truly the Reaſon of it is. becauſe I look 
upon it as a downright Uſurpation, unnatu- 
rally begun, and unreaſonably maintain d, a- 
gainſt all Law and Right both Di ine and Hu- 
man. 

A. J ſeems then, that in vour Opinion 
K *. is no more bur p of 0 ſtill, and that 
our True and Rightſul King is K. James. 

B. | ſhall not diſpute the Title of King that 
you have given the P. of O. that, I grant you, 
he has more than he had before, and no douht 
will die with it: Bur that he has any Right to 
the Regal authority or Supream Government 
of thoſe Kingdunis whereof he has aſſum'd 
the Ti le, tha: I urrerly deny. 

A. Who has it then? King Zanes? 

B. Yes cerrain'y, and none on Earth bu: he: 
For though at preſent he is deprived of the 
Power ard Opportunity of exerciſing it, as a 
Father may ſometimes he forced from the ex- 
erciſe of his Patetual Authority, yer he has 
ſtill he Right to it, and that ſo incommunica- 


A. C IR. Tam very glad we are thus hap- 
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bly, that while he lives and claims it, none 
elſe can lawfully pretend to lt. 

A That he once had that Right I grant, 
and do likewiſe beljeve he might have ſtill re 
rained it. it ir had not beet: his own Fault 
But that he has ir nor now, you cangot bai 
know to be the ſerrIcd Opinion of the far great. 
er part of theſe Three Nations, — - 
canfider their Number or Quality, which, 
however you may ſlight it, Is yet a thing offo 
much Weight, x th you had need have very 
good Reaſons to ballance ir. 

B. Number and Quality I will allow you 
Party, though perhaps not ju thar D-grce tha 
you imagin, it being very uſual to magnify 
both theſe above what Is juſt : For if out of 
your Numbers we ſubſtraR thoſe that are a 
ed pure ly by their Iatereſt, and rhoſe that are 
impoſed upon by meer empty Sheus and falſe 
Appearances, without ever examining the 
Truth of thing: ; that is to ſay, thoſe that 
= otherwiſe than they think, and thoſe 
that do not think at all, nelther of which can 
be much reckoned upon, the former not being 
truly yours, and the latter ſo unaccounrably 
ſuch, that ir is impoſſible you can be ſure of 
them; I ſay, it both theſe were ſcored off 
from your Party, you would have ro great 
Reaſon o brag of their Number: And as for 
their Qualiry, 1 do not well underſtand in 
u hat Scme er on «ha! Account you urge it: 
For my part, | know no Quality nor Qualiſi- 
cation to be confidered in fuch a Caſe, bur 
ſuch as js adapted to gain Credit to a Man's 
Opinion. or to enhaunie the Value of fir, 
the chief whereof are Learning, Piety and 
Integrity. And as ſor theſe, I * it will 
be no great Vanity to affirm, that _ 
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of our Side are nothing inferiour to youre, 

A. I know all of you do what you can 
|: ſſen both the Number and Quali v of cho e 
of our Pet ſuaſion. of purpoſe to ke: p up the 
Courage of \our own. But as lorg as I ſe 
the he le R- pretenta ive Body of the Nation, 
and the whole Regular Clergy of hat Op ni- 
on Tadt ere to, is impoſſile there can be à- 
ny tolerable Competition between your Side 
and ours. 

B. As for the Repreſe nta ive Body of the 
Nation, by which I ſuppoſe you mt an the Par- 
liament; (chough I pay as great a Def: rence 
to it, when du'y corfidered, as you or any 
man elſe, yer! | muſt tell you, that from 
what is debared or tranſictga by them, It 15 
reiy hard to give a trug. g ment of he Sen- 
timen's of the Nation; partly "cou! Ele- 
tions are now ordered, they are het 4 FY 
putial and vnadequare Repieſcnta 1v+ fe 
Nation, a great mate having ene nove to 
repreſent them, or none but what arc ohtrn- 
ded rpon them; and par ly, he cauſe af er 
they ate elected. whatever hippens to he de- 
bared, however far from h ine ſotei- en or 10 
much as dreamed of 5y tho whom the re- 
preſent, they do nor think hen (elves obliged 
to conſult them ahout it, nor o much as to 
acquaint them with jr, Eu b ſides thit, ro 
think that all che Repreſenta'ives of che Nation 
are of your Opinion concerning t Is row 
in Diſpure, is to ſhew your (-If a lit le too cre- 
dulous: For though | grint they have taken 
Oaths to the preſent Government, yet as the 
Times go now, that can b: no uch Security, 
but that ia the mean time they may be vnder- 
mining ir. You know it was ſo in K. Zames's 
Time, and why may it not be ſo now? To 
conclude from Mcns (wearing Allegiance, 
that they ate and will con in e true and faith- 
ful Subjects, was ſo great a Fallacy then, that 
it were very ſtrange if % (how! am unt to a 
Dem uſtra - ion now. But ſuppole it were as 
you alledge, hat the whole Repr: ſent atjvt Bo- 
dy of the N tion were unanimouſly c rdial tor 
the Support of the prt ent Gov ronment, in 
Oppoſi ion to the for er, «har vou would 
jofer from ir will ve y Hardly 'oll w., namely, 
that the Diff»five Body t o or ſo much 
5 the greateſt part ot it; Ii chat Copicquence 


were go d, the G verrment could ke 4 t 
Ids by diffolving this preſent Patliement ard 
calling another; and yer you bow how pe- 
remprorily your King has refuſed it, to the 
great Diſſatisſaction not only of beth Hou'er, 
of parhament, but even of the whole Maricn 
of which the only true Account that can be 
g'ven is, that he is very apprehenſive that a 
new blect on might prove very pr: judicial 
to his Aff, ir, or that upon a new ſhuffling 
and cutting there might chance to trump up 2 
Card tha: would ſpoil his whole Game. Thar 
alone may ſutficiently demonſtrate that in 
thi miiter your Ring and you are of diffetent 
Op imons. 

A. W. I. but what js your Opioion of the 
Church? Are not all the Clergy of our Side? 
Wrat o you lay of tlem ? 

B. Wüy truly, if vou had not mentioned 
them agarn, I ſh-ult have ſai1 nothing of 
them: Not tha” I had forgot you had mentj- 
oned hem bi ſore, but becau'e they have in- 
deed (© tar pte varie ted and ſwerv'd fromrheir 
Principles, that I know not what to fay to 
them Tue1r Profeſſion I very highly honour, 
and hive a great Reip:& for ſome of their 
Per ons, particularly one, whoſe Compliance 
his occationed me many a ſ d Thought: But 
I muſt tell you, che ir ſo ſhameful receding 
from their former Principles, and pulling 
doin with the one hand hat but lately they 
had ſo zZealouſly built with the other, is ſuch a 
Scandal o their Profeſſion, a piece of Diſin- 
genu'ty ſo 11l-2ecomng their Character, that 
there are ſcarce any will take upon them to 
excuſe, much leſs ro juſtiſy it. Nay, they 
themleſves are ſo very ſenſible of ir, that for 
want of a better Evaſion, they were forced to 
own chat they were formerly in an Errour : 
For thus their Apology runs. Thoſe Doctrines 
we formerly taught, ſuch as that of Paſſive Obedi- 
ence to the Supream Governow, that be derives 
his Authority immtdiatly from God, and is ace 
countabie to none but bam for the Exerciſe of it: 
That it is not Lamſul on any Pretence for Subjefts 
to take up Arms againft him, or (which 18 all 
ont) to join with thoſe that come purpoſely to in- 
vade his Right. Theſe Doctri nes, however xtal- 
ouſly we preached them up jormerly, as very Ortho- 
dox, and very neciſſary Pgints of Religion, art yet 
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rothaug 6ſe o . Ni, Fil iu, contrived 
of parpoſe to flute the Ambition of Princes, and 
cheat! the People of their Liberty. "Tis true, the 
runs icks, eſpecially they t bat had imnived the 
Oltverian Principles, told us fo then, but we 4. 
ther Aid not or would nit believe them. nay. move 
thx that, inu:ighid ogain(t their Ovinions, and 
pretended to dimon/trate that they were nat only 
Ant. monatchicil. bit /ibewiſe A«rnichriſtian, 
and on that very Account did think it very inpra- 
per to allow them any Tie ation But now the 
Cale ts altered : However we might in{eauony to 
repreſont then then, we ave now vey well aſſ«rgd 
that thy were in the Kight Is not this a very 
pretty Apology ? Dy nor vour Clergy come 
off very grace:iul.y in this matter? Pray what 
do you think of 1 ? 

A.Tru'y,l cannot deny but that there is ſom: - 
thing of Truth inthe Ci arge you bring apainſt 
them, though at the ſame time [ chink you 
have heen a little too ſevere in the drawing 
of it up. However this much 1 weuld have 
you to conſider, That the CI rgv of our 
Church are but Men, and the beſt of Nen 
m iy lometimes be ina Miſtake. E ſides van 
your ſelf know, that the Church of England, 
e ven in its greateſt Grandeur, nev.r pretend- 
ed to be intalli l. Wherein then lies this 
great Reproach of the Clerg» ? 

B. That the Church of England. ar leaſt 
ſince the Refi rma ion. has nor laid Claim to 
an Infallibility, is ſo far from being any Re- 
praach to her, that it very much commends 
her Modeſty : But with] I would have you 
to conſider, that there is a very great Diff r- 
ence between a Church's not claiming Int lli- 
bility, and a Church's owning her ſelf to have 
iQually failed, eſpecially ia propoſing the Do- 
Srines of Religion : For though there is real- 
ly no Reproach in the former, yet there is a 
very great one in the latter, and à very great 
lvconventency too: For though a Church is 
got really Infallible, yer as long as ſhe inſiſts 
apon her not having actually erred. or that 
no ſuch thing can be made appear, I may ve- 
ry confidently rely upon her Guideſhip; in 
ſuch a Caſe I am really as ſafe and may be as 
confi ent, as if ſhe pretended to an abſulu e 
Iafallibiluy; perhaps more, becauſe an lutal- 
libility requires a blind Obedience to what it 


p op ieh, without ever examining what ic 
is, which the o her does not. But when a 
Church oune that ſhe has already erred, and 
that in very material Points too, with what to- 
I-rable Confid nce cn a man rely upon her, 
and how doub:ful muſt that Aſſent he which 
he gives to whar ſhe p opoſeth ? For if ſhe 
has failed in one Thing *ti5 natural enough to 
conclude that ſhe will do ſo in another; and 
then what tolerable Sccurit can we have that 
ſhe is in the Right in any thing? Even 
when the proves whar ſhe ſays by Scripture, 
cannot huc ſuipect her Sincerity, becau e ſhe 
rr-rended 10 demonſtrare by exprefs. Texts of 
Scripture thote very Decttines ſhe now diſ- 
owns, 

A Theſe may have been the Failings of 
ſome particular petſ n; but you very well 
know, that to charge a whole Church with 
the tailings of iome (though even of her moſt 
conſiderable Members) i very diſingenuous. 

B Trent it is o; but dem that I hare 
been guilty of it: No, the Innovations and 
Contr. dict ions I have mentioned are charge- 
able upon vour whole Church, As for la- 
ſtance, It was ſo mer}. the pro eſſed Doctrine 
of the C urch of England, That it is not Laws 
ſal, on any Pretente whatever, for Subjects to tate 
up IMs againſt their Nine; which evidently 
Imp'ics, that neither ſhoul they themilelv:$ 
deprive h. m of his Rgh, nor be aſſiſtat t to 
thoſe that w do it; but on the contrary, 
that they ſnould ſtand by him and ſuppott him 
in it Thar this was formerly the Docti ine 
of the Church of Exgland does eviderrly ap- 
pear from this, that no Perſon was to be ad- 
mit ed into th Miniſtry, in any Degree what- 
ever. wirhour Subſcribing to it : And it dr es 
no lefs evidently appear on the other hand, 
that the preſent Clergy are of a quite contrary 
Opinion, inaſmuch as they have actually fi- 
ded, join'd hands and taken part with thoſe 
that have invaded hi: Right, and violently de- 
tam it from him; and that at ſuch a Time 
and in fuch a Manner, that, withcut ſuch a 
baſe Compliance, ir cin hardly be imagined 
how Things could have been brought to chat 
bow they are at. This I ſay vour Church has 
done, and in ſo doing has juſtified and incor- 


porated into her new Religion a Doctrine 
which 
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whic't hy the former Church of England, was 
not barely diſowned, but dereſted with the 
greateſt degree of Abhorrence: In a Word, 
your Cl: rgy are ſo Latitudinarian bath in their 
Principles and practices, nay, even in their ve- 
ry Oaths, that it is impoſſible to know either 
when or where to fix them; for they have ſo 
cunningly order-d Things, that on the ſame 
Grounds on which they pow ſwear and preach 
and pray againſt King 72s, on the very 
fame Grounds, if ever he ſhould return and 
prevail, they would as heartily (wear and 
preach and pray againſt K. . ſo that they are 
always ſure to be of he ſirongeſt Side, and 
yer always in the Right. Theſe are the 
mighty Champions you boaſt of, that they 
are all of your Side; I grant they are fo, or 
at leaſt pretend to be: But indeed how can it 
be otherwiſe? For you very well know, that 
no ſooner does one declare the contrary, by 
refuſing to ſwear and comply, than imaedi- 
atly he is turned out of al, and another put 
lo his Place: Whereas if they were allowed 
the Liberty to ſpeak their Minds freely, and 
yet be ſecure of their Livings, you would 
quickly find, that they are not ſo entirely 
yours as you may imagine. 

A. The Truth is, If they be ſuch as you have 
endeavoured rorepreſcnt them, is no matter 
whoſe they are: Bur of tt at encugh. Let us 
return, if you pleaſe, to where we were u hen [ 
led you into this Digrefſion. You may remem- 
ber we were ſpeaking of King James's Tile to 
the Crown ; whence I took Occzfion to put 
you in mind of the vaſt Number and Quality 
of thoſe that are againſt ir, in Compiriion of 
thoſe that are for it. Not that] thought t ere 
was any great Streſs to be laid upon that, but 
merrly to know what you would fay of i:: 
For I very freely grant, that neltner the Num- 
ber nor Cuality of either Side will ſignify 
much, except they can give very good and 
ſatisfa tory Reaſons for what they ſav. And 
therefore having already ſaid what I think is 
ſufficient of the one, lt us now d1icourſe a 
little of rhe other. You contend tha King 
James has ſtill the true and lawful Right to the 
Crown ; and conſequently, that all the Right 
H has is mcerly Uſurped. 

E. I do ſo. 


A, Well, But can you give me any good 
Reaſon for it? 

B. Yes, I believe I can. That he once had 
that Righe vou vour ſelf have granted. and 
conſequently muſt likewiſe grant that i he has 
never ye / been legally deprived of it, he muſi 
have it ſtill. 

A. I muſt confeſs the Conſequence ſeems 
natural enough, though at the ſame time I be- 
lieve a Man of Learning might mare ſome 
Exceptions againſt it: However, ra her than 
draw you into anocher Digreſſion, I am will:vg 
to let it paſs. 

B Nay, if you have any Thing material to 
urge againſt it, pray, do it now: For that will 
be much more proper than to recur to it afrer. 
ward. I do not love to leave a Back- Door 
open behind me, leſt when you come to be 
pinch'd or pur to a Strait, you ſhouid happen 
to dodge and ſo give me the Slip, which ts no 
unuſual thing in Diſputes, eipecially when 
they are not managed with great Candour and 
Ingeduity. And therefore, I (ay, if the Con- 
ſequence I mentioned does not pleaſe you, 
pray give me your Reaſons now, that ſo there 
may be no occaſion of recurring to it after- 
ard. 

A. Þ tell you again that though ſome per- 
hape may be of ano he Opinion, yer I do not 
ſee hut that your Conſe quence is gocd ; for I 
verily believe thai when one has a juſt Right 
or Title ro any Thing. that Title is thll good 
till he is Jawfully deprived or uiſpoſſeſſed of it; 
ſo that I can demand or expect of you, k, 
That you ſhinld give me ſome gro i Reaſon 
why you think that King Janes has not |: ft his 
Right, though the Generali'y of the Nation 
tbiaks he hu, and have proceeded all along 
on that Suppcſir!on. 

B. Since you own that he once had that 
Right, I conc: ive it is rather incumbent on 
you ro ſhew Fo he has loſt ir, than on me to 
prove that he has not loſt it; for that were to 
put me upon the Proof of a Negative, which 
in moſt Caſes js very hard. Suppoſe i am not 
only actually but —— of an bſtate, 
an i another comes and violently drives mc 


f om it; if afrerward the Matter comes to be 
debared b fore a Judge in order to a Deciſion, 
i cannot reaſonably be demended that I ſhould 
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prove mv Title, bec:uſe it heing acknowledg- 
ed to have been-good before he 1nvaded it, it 
muſt be preſumed to be ſo ſtill, unle(s he can 
diſprove it: So that the proof muſt lie wholly 
upon him, and thoſe that are of Counſel for 
him, chere being no more incumbent on me 
but only ro anſwer choſe Arguments by which 
he endeavours to prove that I have forfeited 
my Right. Juſt ſo it is in the Caſe now in 
Diſpute. So that to expect that I or any man 
elſe ſhould prove that King Jane, has not loſt 
his Righe, any otherwiſe than by diſproving 
thoſe Arguments by which your Party pretend 
to make it appear that he has loft ir, is both a 
very great Hardſhip upon us, and a very pre- 
poſterous way of arguing, 

A. 1 am ati. fied that what you now ſay is 
very reaſonable ; that it is chietly the part of 
your Adverlariet, not only co prove K. 1s. 
Right to the Crown, bur alſo to diſprove that 
of King Janes, becauſe the one cannot be 
done without the other, Yet partly becauſe 
I am very loath to venture upon ſo great an 
Undertaking 3 and partly becauſe I am very 
confident you would not be (© obſſinate in 
maintaining King James Right, without ſome 
very good Rea'ons, more than what are burely 
Negative or purely defenſive: I di fire you 
will be pleated o rake the Proof upon you, 
though ar the ſame time. I grant, you leave a 
more advantageous Poſt, and forgoe an ad- 
vantage you may juſtly claim. 

B. To leave onrs Foft is like venturing out 
of ones Dep'h, which many have had reaſon 
to repent of, and ſo perhaps it may fare with 
me. Let fince you ſeem fo defirous that 1 
ſhould not only give hut prove my Opinion, 
I will en ſeavour to give you ſome Satisfaction; 
hoping you will he ſo reaſonable as nor to ex- 
pect any other Arguments than the Nature of 
the Thing will bear. 

A. Truly you might think me very diſin- 
genuous, and your (elf very ill rewarded for 
your Complacence if I ſhould ; but vou may 
aſſure your ſelf ofthe contrary, and therefore, 
pray, be pleaſed to go on. 

B Inc-nfidence of that Iwill; and that I 
may reduce my Dricourſe to as narrow a com- 
paſs as may be there are two Things which 1 
fhall rake for granted. Firſt, That R. Zaes was 
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once cur True aud Lawful Ring: That is to ſay, 
that by the Fundamental Laws of the Englz/h 
Monarchy, He and He alone, was inveſted 
wich the Lawful Right of governing theſe 
th.ce Kingdoms and all other Dominions 
thereto annex'd, as undoubred H-ir and Suc- 
cefſor to his Roval Brother. The Second 
Thing is neceſſarily conſequent upon rar 3 
namely, that having once had thac Right, if 
he has not loſt it ſince, he muſt needs have it 
ſtil. Theſe to Things being granted, 6: 
only remains that I give you the Reaſons why 
[ contend that he has not loſt that Right, at 
leaſt not by anv Law or Juſtice ; and fer that. 
think, there is no better Reaſon needs be 
given than what you your Selves furniſh us 
withal. 

A. I ſhould be very glid to hear that Rea- 
ſon, for it ſeems very ſtrange to me that a 
Reaſon borrowed ſt m us, can with any Suc- 
cels be urged againſt us. i 

B. How: ver ſtrange it may ſeem to you, it 
is no leſs ſatisfactoty to me, for the Reaſon [ 
latend to urge is the vaſt Difference among 
your Sclvcs, nay, the abſolute Icconfiſtency 
of your 07inzons, when you are pur to it to 
declare how or by what means King Janes 
came to loſe his Righ- That he has loſt ir, 
gran all of you agree, or at leaſt pretend ſo 
to do; but when we call upon you (as very 
reaſonably we may) to ſhew vs how or by 
what means he loſt ir, inſtead of a ſatisſactory 
Anſwer which all of you will ſtand by, we 
meer with nothing bur meer Shifts and diſin- 
genuous Shuffling ; ſome prerending one thing, 
and (ome another, There are of this Matter, 
at Icaſt three or four ſeveral Opinions among 
you, andall of them not only different from, 
bur urrerly inconſiſtent with one another. 
Some will have it that be ſorſeited his Right by 
Malt- Adminiſtration, in ſubuerting the Law: 
and breaking the O ig contract. Some that 
be Abdicated and Reſigued it. Some again con- 
tend that the People (having in ſome Caſes a 


| Right ſo to do) did really depoſe him, and tranſe 


ſerred bis Right to another. And (ome that he 
loft it by Conqueſt : By which I ſuppoſe they 
mean that he was hector'd cur of it. Let an 
Man but compare theſc Opinions together and 
he may eaſily ſce their Inconſiſtegcy to be 
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{ech, that if any one of them be true, the reſt 
muſt be falie 3 which i» a very ſhrewd Suſpi- 
cion that indeed they are every one of them 
fal e. Tis much of the ſame Nature with 
that Argument which is commonly urged a- 
guinſt che Infallibility of rhe Church of Rome : 
For however pcremptoty they are in laying 
Claim to ĩt, vet inaſmuch as they cannot agree 
among themſclves « herero fix it : Some pla- 
cing it in the Pepe alone without a General 
Council: Some, in ſuch a Council withcur 
the Pope: And ſome, neither in one nor 
t'other apart, but conjunly in both: That 
very Inconſiſtency of their Opinions is urged 
as an Argument that indeed there is no ſuch 
Thing among them; and a very good one it 
is too, at leaſt ad hominem. For though a 
Thing may otherwiſe have ſome Semblance 
of Truth, yet when they that Authoriſe it 
cannot agree among themſclves, but palpably 
contradict one another in their opinions abcurt 
it, ir mull needs be a mighty Prejudice a- 
gainſt it; ard ſo it js in the Caſe now under 
Conſideration. However unanimous you may 
be in aſſerting that King James has loſt his 
Right, yet ina much as you diff t ſo much a- 
mong your ſelves, when you come to declire 
how or by what means he loſt ir, that it is 
impofhble to reconcile you, it is a very con- 
vincing Argumenr that indeed he has not loſt 
it, ar leaſt that you your ſelves cannot fo 
much a+ pretend io be aſſured of it. 

A. Is it ſo? Tiuly, whatever you may 
thirk of ir, iu my Opinion tis the weakeſt and 
moſt uncorcluding Argument that ever I 
heard in my Life . For at that tate of arguing 
Wa cvera Man loſerh, if it cannot be made 
appear which way he loſt it, he muſt have it 
ſtul. Supooſe a Man goes out in a Morning 
with god S ore of Money in his Pocket, and 
feeling for it a Night afrer he returns Home, 
finds there js never a Got leſt : In that Caſe I 
belicve it will be no hard matter to convince 
him of hi Loſs, though perhaps he himiclf 
cannot tell neither when, nor where, nor 
how it happened: And if ke ! imſelf cannor 
give any certain Account of it tis a great 
C 11nce bur others may have very different 
Opinions of ir. Some (no doubt) will con- 
clyde that his Pocket was pick'd in a Croud : 


Some again, that being drunk he treated ali 
the Company, and paid an extravagant Reck-. 
oning with it, which now he has quite forgot : 
And it is likely enough that ſome will tell you 
he has been bubbled our of it, or ſquandered 
ir away at Play, if not at worſe Exerciles, bur 
that he himſelf is aſhamed to own it. Howe- 
ver certain the Loſs may be, theſe and many 
more different Opinions there may be of the 
Way and Manner how it happened: Our of 
which Variety of Opinions, I perceive you, 
like a good Chi miſt, can verydexterouſly ex- 
tract this healing Cordial: C urage Sir! H d 
a'l they who ſeem to belicve your Misſor- 
tune unanimouſly agreed upon the Way 
and Manner how fr happened. I ſhould 
have thought your Money had beer Iſt in- 
deed ; bur ſince their Opinions are not only 
diſterent but utterly inconſiſtent, you may 
aſſure your ſelf your Money 1 in your pocket 
ſtill. It you can draw ſich Uſes of Conſala- 
tion from Doctrines ſo little capable of aſſo d. 
ing them, tis pity you don't ſet up for a 
Holdereforth, 

B. No I perceive it i« tim» for me to look 
to me Hits ; for I find by the Briskneſs of your 
laſt Reply, that if I ſhouls h-; ppen to make 
a falſe Step. you would have no Mercy oy me; 
but to ſh w you that you have nat taken nie 
at tha! Diſadvanrage you may imagin. I 
world have you to confider, that berween 
loſing a Thing, and loſing ones Right or Ti- 
tie to ir, there is à very grea'-D ff. ri nce ; for 
the one may and mm Times does happen 
withou another ;, a Man ma» loſe a Thing and 
yer have the ſame Right to ii that he had he- 
fore, and on the contrary. a Man may loſe all 
his Right roa T ing, and yer retain Poſſe ſſi- 
on of the Thing it ſelf; ſo that there is a 
great Difference between theſe Two. 

A | grant there is, bur is that D ference 
any thing to the Purpoſe ? 

B, Yes, ſo very much that it quite invali- 
dates your Reply, and leaves my Argument in 
full Force. 

A If you can ſhew me that you do a great 
thing, for as I rake it the Reply has fully an- 
ſwered rhe Argument. 

B. That you will find to be your Miſtake, 
Indeed if the Diſpure were only concerniug 
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a M{ n's bare — of being deprived of a 
Thing, however injuriouſly, I grant the Re- 
ply you have made would be ſatisfactery 
enough; for without all doubt a Man loſe a 
Thing, thovgh neither he nor any Man elſe 
ein tell how he loft ir: And in ſuch a Caſe 
let Mens opinions of it be never ſo differert, 
hat is loſt is loſt, and perhaps may never be 
recovered. But however true this may be, I 
muſt tell you, it is nothing co he Purpoſe we 
were (peaking of : For you cannor bur know, 
that the Subject of our Diſpute is not the bare 
loſing of a Fhing it (elf, but the loſing of ones 
Right or Title to it, which (a: I have already 
ſai1) is qui'e a arffcrent thing: For though I 
grant a Man my loſe a Thing and no body 
know low, vet ther he ſhonld lo e all Right 
and Tile to it, and yo bod thould know 
hor, 15 Non ente; for there js ro way fo 
know cerrajn'y chat one has loſt l is Right, bur 
by knowing-cerrainiy how he le ir. You 
ſpeak af one's loſing his Mon: v. which you 
ſay might very well he. an ver nz body Kaow 
how, and medi fav o too: Bu vray let 
me a*k you one ing When Le oft his Mo- 
nc did be itkewtltc lot” all his Right and Title 
to it ? It you tay he did, it muſt be made ap 
pear how he loſt ir, au that very plainly too, 
or it will be impoſſinſe o convince him, or 
any Man elſe, ot the Truth of it. Thus you 
ſce whar a Blundering you have made purely 
by miſtaking my Argument: I affirmed one 
thing, and you denied another: My Argu- 
ment is concerning the loſs of one's Right; 
and your Anſwer 1s concerning the loſs of 
what one has ſtill a Right to; which two are 
fo far aſunder that they can never meet one 
anotlier. | 

4. The Truth is, Ido now partly ſee my 
Miſtake. The Diſtinction you have made 
between loſing the bare Uſe ofa Thing, and 
lofing all Right and Tirle to it (which I own to 
be two very different Things) has io far unde · 
<cived me, that I perceive there is more force 
in your Argument than I. did at firſt imagine: 
But withal I muſt conſe s, that I do not ſo 
fully comprehend neither the Meaning nor 
Force of it as I could wiſh ; and therefore do 
carneſtly deſire you will be ſo kind as to ex- 
plain it a lirtle further, 


B. I do not much care if 1 do: And in 
order to it, ſhall make Uſe of the ſame la- 
ſtance you mentioned ; that is, of a Man who 
having his Pocket well ſtored with Money, 
and being very well aſſured that iris his own, 
that no Man elſe can pretend any Righr or Ti- 
tle to it, does on that Confideration become 
more careleſs and ſecure than perhaps a wiſe 
Man ovght tobe, thinking no body would be 
ſo injurious as to offer to deprive him of it: 
By this means fr ſo falls our, that this Money 
is loft, and another Man is actually in Poſſeſſi - 
on of ir, Now in this Caſe the Diſpute be- 
tween vou and me is not whether this Man 
has loſt his Mo rey or not; of that Tam no leſs 
ſenſible than you are: All the Diſpute is 2 
bout the R ighs and Title to le; Whether or 
not when he. loſt his Money he did likewiſe 
loſe all Riecht ard. Title to it: If he did, 1 
grant there is no Wrong done him, nor can 
be in Rea on pretend to any thing of Reſthtutis 
on: Bur if not, I hope you will allow him to 
inſiſt upon his Right fill, and to do what he 
can to recover it, or rather to aſſert and vine . 
dica's it. fur to ſpeak 099 what was ne- 
ver loſt cin be ſaid to be recovered. This, I 
ſy, Whether or not the Man in loſing his 
Morey did really loſe all his Right and Title to 
ic, is the only Thing in Diſpute berween you 
and me, Thar which I have undertaken to 
prove is, That he has not loſt ir, but ought 
ſtill ro Infift upon it: The Argument I have 
urged for that Purpoſe is grounded on thi 
Suppoſition, That when the Matter comes to 
be enquired into, they who maintain that he 
has loft his Right are ſo far from making it ap- 
pear how or by what means he loſt it, that 
thelr Opinions about ir are not only vety dif- 
ferent, but indeed very inconſiſtent, The 
rea ſon of the Conſequence is that common & 
xiom among theLawyers, That de 20 apparents 
bas &* non exiſflentibus eadem eff ratio, that is to 
ſay, That if a Thing does not appear to be, 
it is the ſame Thing in Law as if it were not. 
And if ſo, he that ſays ſuch a Man has not loſt 
hs Right, ſays no more than he that ſays it ks 
not made appear he has loſt ir. But the Force 
of this Argument does vet more fully appear, 
if we proceed a little further in this Suppoſt» 
tion, and bring the * before 2 * 


Let us then fupp>fe both Parties to appear 
in Court, bath he that has got Poſſeſſion of 
the Money, and he that ſtill claims a Right to 
ſr, together with their Friends and Followers, 
of which, you may be ſure, the former will 
have the far more numerous Train, for a rea- 
fon 1 ſhall not need mention: Bur jr is no 
matter for that. there they both are, in order 
to havea Tryal ; and as Loſers do uſually take 
Liberty to talk the Plaintiff, or he that has 
Joſt his Money, will be ſure to begin the De- 
bate, by inſiſting on his Right and demanding 
Reſlituſion: The, Defendant is likewiſe very 
obſtinare in aſſerting his Right. 

How can that be? Says the Judge You 
cannot both have a Right to the iame Money, 
in Oppoſirion to ont another, and that a! ihe 
ſame time oo Wo hed the firſt Right? 

That had I (fays the Plainiiff) and have 
been moſt notor1ouſly i jured in it. 

Trul+ (ſay the Defendant) I grant his Right 
was prior o mine, hut he has ſo far loſt it to 
All Inten's and Purpoſes that he canto now 
iu any Reaſon lay el im to it. 

Is ir ſo? {ſays the Judge) Do you «wn 
that you have Jſt hat Right you formerly 
had ? 

No (ſays the Plaint ff) I do urerly deny it, 
and dire him an his whok Party to prove it. 

Lo k you G nt} men (favs the Judge) this 
js not a regular way of p oc ding. Y ur at- 
firming and his deny ing will fign:fy nothing in 
a Court of Judicarure : Nothing but u\ſtan- 
tial Proofs and ſolid Replies can take place 
here, and therefo-« 1 muſt pu you in a right 
m-thod of managing this D ate. Since then 
is chu, ledger by bot! Parties that the 
Plistiff had the firſt Right to the Money in 
diſpute, I muſt tell you that ate the PDeſe n- 
dane. barel» to ſay that he has loit that R ght, 
js no Proof that he really has loſt it. No, you 
mut make ir appear. and that very plainly coo, 
elle his R:ght will be pref med to be good 
til. I mutt likewiſe tell you that it is impoſ- 
fille for you to make it appear that he has te- 
ally Ioſt it withour you can make appear 
how o by what means he loſt it: For alas! 
a Man's R'ghr 1+ of very great Colicern, a very 
tender and precious thing: And accordingly 
our Laws have made ſo many excellent Provi- 
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frons for the Security of it, that Indeed ir 
cannot caſily be loſt. There are hut very tew 
ways by which a Man can forfeit jr. And 
therefore, ſince it is grazred tha: the Plaln · iff 
had once a good Right to that Money, you 
that are of the Defendant's Side, — either 
make appear how or by what means he loſt 
that Right and Title, or otherwiſe you do no- 
thing at all Having thus given you what Di- 
reQions I thought neceſſary, in order to put 
you into a right method of proceeding the 
more regularly, ir only now remains that we 
examine what evidence they that are of the 
Defendanrs Side can bring againſt the Plainciff 
to prove ihe loſs of his Right. Come then, 
you, honeſt Friend, tha: put your ſelf forward, 
you look as if you could make ſome Diſcovery 
of this Matter, What do you know of ic? 
Has che Plalu:iff loſt his Right to this Money, 
or not? 

Firſt Evidence. Truly, if ir pleaſe you, in 
the firſt place, that he has loſt his Money is 
moſt c ttain. 

Fudge. That he has loſt his Mone we all 
know, bur that is nothing to the purpoſe : 
The Queſtion is, Whether or not he has like- 
wiſe loſt ali Right and Title to it, what do you 
ſay to that? 

Firſt Evidence. I do likewiſe ſay that he has 

I ſt all Right and Title to that Money as much 
as if he had never had it. 
Judge Well! Bur how did ke loſe it? If 
ir be loft, he muſt one vay of other have ſor- 
ſei ed it or yielded ir up, and that way you 
muft ſpecify and make it appear, elſe you ſay 
nothing at all 

Firſt Evidence Trulv as to that, T know no- 
thing of the Matter. Indeed, I nt ver made 
an) Enquiry ino ii. I vas toli he had loſt ir, 
and that was enough to me. Why fed 1 
go and ask any farther Queſtions how or by 
what means he loſt it? I do not love to trou- 
ble mv Head with ſuch impertinen Enquiries. 

Judge. Say you ſo? I do not think ſuch an 
Enquiry had been impertinent at all, becauſe I 
cannot imagine how you can pretend ro knuw 
the one, wi hour being ſatisfied of the other. 

Firſt Evidence, No! That is very ſtrange, 
Bur ro ſhew yon the contrary, L tell you again 
that I know no more how he loſt ir than = 

an 
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Man jn the Moon does, nor indeed ever exz- 
mined jr, and yet I am as well aſſured he has 
loſt it es I can be of any thing. 

Fudge. As how? 

Firſt Evidence. Why, thus. This Man to my 
kno»ledg has the M-ney in his Pocket: H 
then can another Man have the Right to it? 
Can ano: her Man have a Right to what T have 
in my Pocket? That were 4 good one indeed, 
for at that rate he may (for ought I know) 
pret.nd a Righ / to my Wife too; for if a Man 
cannot be ſure of that he has in his Poci et, he 
can be ſure of nothing, And beſides thar, 
= vour ſelf did very learnedly obterve that 

th of them cannot have a Right to it at the 
fame time. | 

Fudge I did fo, but what then ?* that does 
not hinder, bur that while one of them has the 
Money, the other may have the Right. 

Firſt Evidence. If fo, I think the beſt way 
to put an end to this Diſpute will be even to 
let Things continue as they are: That u to 
ſay, let each of them keep wh t he has, the 
one his Right, and the other the Money, and 
then tis to be hop'd they will be both latisficd, 
That take to be a very reaſonavle Compe fi- 
tion, and the moſt equal Deciſion that can be 
made in this Matter. 

Judge. You are call'd here to give Evidence 
and not to give Advice, ard ſo you may re- 
turn to your Place. Such an odd piece of E- 
vidence (I muſt confeſs) I have not la Iv met 
with. If here be many more ſuch, this Dit- 

'e may eaſily be decided 3. bur ir is to be 

op'd they are not all of a piece : Let us ex- 
amine ſome more of them. You that ſtand 
next there, Do you know any thing of this 
Mater? I uppoſe you will allow that this 
Plaintiff had formerly a Right ro that Money 
he now claims, Can you give us any account 
then how he came to be diveſted of that 
Right? 

Second Evidence, Yes, I can give you à very 
tru- and plain Accouut of it. 

Fudge. Very well, Thar is it we want : Go 
on then in vo r Evidence and tell us pla'nly 
whar you know. 

Second Evidence That he has loſt all Right 
and Title to that M ney i moſt certain; the 
Way and Manner thus. - Alter this Money had 


legally fall-n ro him, he liv'd for fome time 
regularly enough, and kept himſelf within the 
Bounds of Moderation, infomuch that we 
had conce ved very grcar H pes ot him; bur 
pere ieing him to al er his Conduct by de- 

rees, we began to h vn deceſved, and at laſt 
found our S ly s utterly diiappointed : For 
inſtead of applying his Money to ſuch Uſes 
or Purpoſes as were p oper, or making it an 
way fſubiervicnt to the Exigencies ot ler. f 
of thoſe that had any depen:ience upon him, 
and were immediate ly vnder bis Care ; inftcad 
ot that, I ſay, he abuled it to all the Fxrrava- 
gancies imaginable, invaded their Rights,” en- 
croach'd upon thrir Priviledges, and by the 
Alvice and Concurrence of ſome ill-defigning 
Men whom he had made choice of tor that 
Purpoſe, he end-avoured to make him e 
note Ahlolure han eirber it was fir he ſhould 
b., or the State he was in would bear, Thus 
far he did, and thus far we ſuffꝭi re: Until ar 
laſt finding there was nc r« drefs of theie Grie- 
vances, nor no exp da on of better Urge 
for the future, but rather of having every Jay 
greater Hardſhips put upon us, we thought tr 
high time to con(ult our own Safery anc Inte- 
reſt ; and accor.imgly being very enſible that 
all other Expedients would prove ineff ual, 
we unanimovſly depriy*.. him of all the Right 
and Title he had to that Mcney, which he 
had abuſed to uch ill Purpoigs, and pur it iu 
the Hands ot another, who (we had Reaſon 
to bel ye) woul i make à bettet ve of it, This 
is a truc and pla n Account how he came to 
loſe his Right. 

Fudge, the Acchun I grant is plain e- 
nough, but now true it 1s will beſt appear by 
ſome turrher Enquiry. If 1 do vot miſtake, 
you told us that the Peron to whom tj:j$ 
Man did thole [njuries which you ſo much ag- 
gravate, were ſuch as had a dependance upon 
him and ere immediately undet his Care, to 
which (I ſuppoſc) it may be added that they 
were h note hi A-thort'y. NoWI 
would gladiy know wherhe: or no you that 
took upon you o deprive him of his Right 
were of the Number ot the e? 

Second Evidence. Yes, all of u were of chat 
Numa. 


Fudge. 
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Za1ge. That (I muſt confeſs) 1s in my O- 
pinion very ſtrange. Tndeed if the Caſe had 
been thus; if that Money had been commit- 
red to that Man only by way of - Truſt, and 
that upon ſuch Terms and Condirions, that It 
ſhould be applied only to ſuch and ſuch Uſes, 
particularly for the Benefit and Advantage of 
thoſe that had a dependance on him, and had 
you with ſome others been nominated in that 
Conveyance as Overſeers, and impower'd to 
call him to an account, in caſe cheſe Conditi- 
ons ſhould not he duely perſorm'd. I fay, if 
rhe Caſe had been thus, you had done no 
more in depriving him of his Right than what 
you might very well an'wer for, ſuppoſing 
che Charge wh'ch vou bave brougit agairſt 
him to be true Bur for ought I canſee, the 
Caſe was very much otherwiſe. Here is no- 
thing made appear of any ſuch condirionl 
Conveyance to this Man, nor any Perſons no- 


minated to overſee, much leſs to controul him 


in the Management of it: On the contrary, 
you your ſelf own that all of you who were 
concerned in depriving this Man of hi: Right, 
were ſuch as had a dependance udon him and 
were under hi: Juriſdiction. Now, that Per- 
ſons thus ſtared ſhould take upon them not 
only to call him to an account whom they 
own to be their Superior, bur likewiſe to de- 
— him of his Right, is a thing ſo very 

range, that I muſt confeſs I cannot under- 
ſtand it. It is iudeed a perfe& Contradiction, 
for it ſuppoſes you to be under his Authority 
and to have a dependance upon him, and yer 
at the ſame time it ſubjects him to your Au- 
thority and makes him wholly to depend upon 
you; which two things let whoſo will recon- 
eile, for my part I cannot. I grant, ſome- 
thing like this at leaſt in appearance may be 
agreed upon by an expreſs mutual Compact. 
As for example, B, C and D, may enter into 
Articles with 4, and oblige themſelves that as 
long as 4 docs duely and faithfully perform 
ſuch and ſuch Conditions. they will be fubjeR 
to him and obey his Commands, but with this 
Proviſo, that 4. ſhall likewiſe oblige himſelf, 
that in caſe he does not perform theſe Conditi- 
ons, he ſhall be accountable to them and Ha- 
ble to be depoſed by them. In theſe and ſueh 
hke Compacts there is (ome Reſerve of Superi- 


ority ſtill good even to the Subjects, by which 
they may, in ſome Caſes, call thoſe to an Ac- 
count, to whom they have conditionally ſub- 
jected themſelves : Bur to pretend to ſuch a 
Reſerve, or to challenge ſuch a Right in other 
Caſes, where no ſuch Compact is produced, 
nor can be made appear ever to have been 
made, is Non-ſence 

Second Evidence. In many Ca'es, if not in 
moſt, though no ſuch expreſs Compact can be 
produced, yet there muſt be an implicic Com- 
pact of the ſame Nature ſuppoſed, to which 
it will be abſolu;ely neceſſary to recur: ſome- 
time*, chte it will be impoſſible that tl ere 
can he any end of Suffcritig, or any Redreſs 
of Grievances, For if you cau make ſuchi a 
wild Suppaſition as this, That he uo 1: the 
Author of theſe Grievances is not account able 
to any bndy elſe for what he does, there can 
be no Remedy againſt ſuffering even the worſt 
of Evils, which (what.ver others may think 
of it) T rake tO be 2 very great Abſirdicy, 

Fudge. But it ſeems you lit'le confider that 
that Abſurdity, however g:ear, is more natu- 
rally the Product of your own Principle than 
of the contrary : For when in caſe of Suffer- 
ing wrongfully, you lay hold on that preten- 
der Right which you ſuppoſe to be alloxed 
you by your imaginary Contract. and by Vir- 
tue thereof, nor! only call your Superior to an 
Account, but deprive him of all he has; that 
does not put an end to Suffering, which is 
the only End you propoſe to your (elves in or- 
der to juſtify what you do: I (ay, the Courſe 
you take does not reach that End, it does not 
put an end to Suffering, bur only transfers it 
from one to another; you take a very effe ctual 
Covrſe (I grant)-ro put an end to your own 
Sufterings and to redreſs your own Grievances; 
but withal you little conſider, that at the 
ſame time you entail them on your Superior; 
and do what you can to cut him off from all 
Oy of Redreſs; for who ſhall put an 
end to his Sufferings? That your Sufferings 
might have ceaſed without raking any ſuch vi- 
ole nt Courſe to put a ſtop to them, is much 
more probable (abſtracting from the mote im- 
medface Idter poſitions of Divine Providence) 
than that his will do ſo: ſor it might much 


more reaſonably be expected, that Che lag 
cen 
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ſeen you endure your Sufferings patiently, 
without murmuring or repining, be — 
have relented and reſtored you to your Rights 
and Priviledges, than jr can be expected that 
you wil! reſtore him to his Right, The very 
fear of being called to an account by him, is e- 
nough to keep you from ever thinking of 
that, which yet could have been of no Force, 
nor have had any Iptluence on him in the other 
Caic : So that if any Prirciples muſt there. 
fore be thought abiurd, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
or infer a Neceſſity of Suffering, withcut al- 
lowing any means of Redreſs, I muff need 
ſay, yours are the woſt ab urd ot. any Prin- 
Clplcs in the World, And whereas you call 
It a wild Fancy. to ſuppole any Perion to be 
unaccountable in what he docs. I ſhall or'y 
defire ou ro c. nfider, wherter you have hot 
br-ught the ſame Stain ard Reprech upon 
your leives ; fince 1. may eaf ly be mate ap- 
pra“, tha: by invading and di pong of his 
Figut, you l. ve aſumed to yc ui {elves to be 
more Abſolute, more Arbittary and more 
Unaccovntable, ti an ever he pretended to in 
his Eucroachments upon yours. 

Second Euidence, Sir, When I was called 
to give Eviderce in tius Natter, I lin le 
thought ot beit g engaged in a Diſpure, and 
perhaps was as lire le prepared for it; and 
therefore I defire I may be excuſed from pro- 
cecuimg any farther in jt : Only give me leave 
ro put you in Mind of this one Thing, That 
as 1! is in the Natural ſo it is in the Folitick Bo- 
dy; moſt Diſtempers that are incident to ei- 
ther ot them, ii they are taken in time, may be 
cured by ſuch regul!r Methods and Applicati- 
ons as are Common and vinal : Put when once 
a Dütem per, whether by Neęlect, or by hafty 
and unuſual Advances, comes to uch a 
height, that none of thoſe regular and com- 
men Methods are cap» blc to ati / ſt ir, he that 
would undertake to cure it, muſt he allowed 
to go out of the common Read, and in fome 
T' ings to act very differently from the gene- 
rally approved Rules of Arr, for a deſperate 
Dude mutt have a deſperate Curc 3 and ſuch 
was our Caie, 

Judge. A Cure may well be ſaid to be de- 
ſperate, when the Remedy is worte than the 
Diicaſe 3 and ſuch was your Cure: For in- 


ſicad of taking away the Pain, which ought 
to have been done, and by regular Means 
might have teen done, you by irregular 
Means, (like buiſy, ignorant Quacks, that are 
always pretending to what they do not un- 
derſland) only drove ir from one Place to 
another; from the cutward and leſs ten. 
der Parts to the very Heart and Vitals, and 
by that Means rendred it more incurable than 
otherwiſe it could poſſibly have been, had ic 
either beer left to take h's Courſe, or fallen 
into diſcreeter Hands, But, as you ſay, your 
Evſineis here is not to diſpute but to give E- 
videncez and therefore we will give ycu no 
farther Trouble, Ter us now call another. 
I ſee one there whoſe Gravity and Authority 
ſhews him to be no leis than a Senator, and 
ſt ould be vers glad e hear what he can ſay of 
this Mater. Sir, Will you be fo kind as to 
inform the Court of whas you know of this 
Man's Having lofi his Right to the Money in 
Diipurec ? 

Trivd Evidence, Sir, I very much wonder 
that there ſhoulu be any Di'pute in the Caſe: 
For whatever Right he might formerly have 
to that Mcney, I can aſſure you he has none 
now. 

Judge. Very vell, How came he then to 
be diveſled of it? 

Third Evidence. To tell you the Truth He gave 
away his Right; as ſoon as he found there was 
like to be a Diſpute about ir, he very fairly te- 
ceded from it, and voluntarily reſigned it up. 

Judge, This is a new Diſcovery. Well, 
But to whom did he re ſign up his Right? 

Tod Evidence. To him that could firſt 
catch jr (I believe) and was able to defend ir ; 
for I heard ro Perion pomivated by him, nor 
do 1 think he meant it to any one more than 
ano: her. | 

Judge. Had he any valuable Conſiderati- 
on tor it? 

Toird Evidence. Nut that ever I could hear 
of, nor do I think he ever had apy Thing 
for it, but only che Pleaſut e and Satisſaction 
of being rid of the Burtlien of it. 

Fudge: Is that mem ded in the Nartative 
of tne Rc ſignation as the chief Motive that 
induced him to make it? 

Third Evidence, Pray, Sir, don' miſtake 
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* me, The Reſiguttion I (p*ak of was not ſuch 
2 formal Draught as you Lawyers uſe to mice, 
bur it was every way equivalent to it, and 19- 
ter prerativelv 15 2554 as any you cn nike. 

Fa ge. If it was not done acc>rding to the 
ufarl Form, vou are obliged to give us a1 Ac- 
count afrer what manner it was don:; char 
being a very mueriil Point, for you may per- 
haps call that a Reſigaation which indeed is 
nor. 

Tir Evi lence, The manner was thus: The 
Gentlemn that hid the Money very fairly 
went away and leſt it, retired himielt into 
another Countrey, wlchoue giving ny 551) 
the Truſt of it or ſo nuch as leaviag iny Oc- 
ders ho v it Huld de diſpoſed of. 

Fudge. Well, What became of it iſter- 
wards ? 

Tird Enidence, Why, they that thought 
themſelves moſt nearly con erne i to 105k af er 
jc and beſt knew his Temper, did ſo interpret 
Things that chis his abrap: D:parcure rom his 

ight was taken for an entire Reſignition of 
it: And accordingly they took upon them to 
diſpoſe of the Money. and gave it to him char 
nov has it in Poſſe. ion. 

Judge. Upon what Conſi ſeration was that 
done? Had ne done any thing to merit ſuch a 
Favour at their Hands? 


Toir4 Evidence, Yes, at their carneſt D:(ice _ 


and upon their repeated Inſtinces ro hin, he 
had done them a very important piece of 
Service. 

Judge. So, it ſeem3 he had done a Joby of 


Jouraey-work for them, and they to tave 


themſelves very fairly pai4 him vici anther 
Man's Money, Well, but was this Reſigontie 
on (you ſpeik of) free and voluntary? Was 
there nothing of Force or Canſtcaiar in tie 
Marrer ? 

Third Evidence, I lo got know what you 
may call Force, hut ve ll mink there was 
none. Indeed, as Mitters then ſto51, he 
might think ic fafeſt for 1im t wie 1de ry, vit 
that he was forc'1 ſo o lon a dt t aud pro» 

r Senſe we leay. 

Julge. Miechins you ſpe hut very farntly 
of the Murter, aa in ſee I the viaolc Pr ogee.s 
of ir ſe ns O very unica tit Ian 
not what to nate of it: Pray tell us a little 
wore plainly hoy it went. 
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Toird Eviden:t, There had ſndeed been 
ſom: Miſunleritan ling h:rween rheſe two 
Perſons, him that formerly hid rhe Money, 
and him that nov has it, before this Reſigna - 
tion wu male. He that naw has rhe Money 
vas then in the Neighnoarho94 with a very 
ſtrong Party, reſolving dot to Aepurt, till ſome 
TFrievinces (whereof he juſtly comolained) 
ſh>ul4 he radreTed, The other hai likewlſe 
a very ſteong Party with him, hut finding chat 
ſo ne of his Follo vers (Wwhon he thought he 
hal mot reiſon to truſt. as having been moſt 
particularly oaliged to him) did not only keep 
a (ecrer Corceſaon lence with the other Party, 
hut beg in at lift to go over in ereat Numbers 
to then, he, uon ſome Conſilerations heſt 
known o himſelf, reſolvel to withdraw. which 
accordingly he 414; and that is it which we 
call x reſigning us his Right. 

Fa1ge. Navy, It is eiſy enough to ſee upon 
what Conſiderations it was done, for now vou 
ſpeak plain. But is it ooſſiſe you can believe 
there was nothing of Force in ail this? 

Third ui dence. I believe his being treated 
after that miner I bave mentioned might 
partly occaſion his Departure, an make it 
more abrupt and precipirant than orherwiſe 
he might have deſigned it: But that he was 
properly forced to it I do not ſee: For to 
force a Man to depart is tn thruſt him our of 
Doors hy Head and Shoulders, which was (© 
far fron being offered to him, that we did 
not ſo m ich as know of his Departure. There 
was 1n.leed a ſort of Meſſage ſent, To remove? 
from bis Houſe, which ſome thought was per- 
emprory enough: Bur what then? I hope 
there is a va't Difference between requiring a 
Man to leave his Houſe, and forcing him to 
leave the Kingdom. 

Fa1ge. Yes, In your Notion of Force I 
grant there is: But of that enough. The 
next thing 1 hall ask you is, Whether or not 
the Peron we no peak of has at any time 
fince he with4rey hinſelf confirmed char Re- 
ſignition, or ratifycd their At who took up- 
on chem 19 diſpoſe oF his Money after that 
Mnaner ? | 

11-4 Evitencr, Ido not hear he has; hut 
rat ier co nplatas of is asa very great Injury 
doue him, 


Tudge, 
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u et. Has he ever returned ſince to de- 
mand his Money ? Or do you think they who 
rook upon them to diſpoſe of it in his A 
ſence, would allow him ſo to do if he ſhould 
deſign it? 

Third Evidence, V, he has never returned 
fince; for I am very ſure the Perſon that 
makes the Demind here in Court is not he 
hi-nſelf, but one char 1ppears or him. 40 
as to the other part of che Queſtion, Whe- 
ther or not they that too uon them to diſ- 
poſe of the Money world admit of his Return 
to mike uch a D:man1, I am very contident 
they would not, hecauſe I ſee they ule all the 
Precaurions rhey can to hinder it. 

alete. Why? Do you think they ate afraid 
of heing called ro an account? 

Turd Evidence. No, not ſo much afraid nei - 
ther, hit I helieve they are (o wiſe as to think 
it worth their while to (ave the trouble of it if 
thev can. 

Fudge, Well, I have hut one Qieſtio more 
to ask vou, and thit is, Whether or not you 
know any thing of any other Money he had, 


beſides that we have been (peaking of, and 


what hecame of it? 

Third Evi lence. Yes, he had another Par- 
cel, which though it did properly belong to 
the ſame Sum, did vet lie in another remote 
Place. That in ſeed he did what he could to 
have ſaved, hut all would not do; for in ſpight 
of all his En4eavours to the contrary, he that 
had received the reſt, with the aiſhiitance of 
thoſe that gave it him, wreſted it out of his 
Hands, : 

edge. 1 warrant you there was nothing of 
Force in that neither, if your Notion of it 
muſt he allowed. 

Third Evidence. Really T can ſay nothing as 
to that, for [ was not upon the Place, and 1 
do not love to (ay any thing but what I know 
to be true. 

Jalge. Indeed, Sir, I think you have (aid 
enough in all Rea'on, and accordingly you 
are difmiſt, an4 may return to your Place, 
You chat ſtand next, Can you give us apy ſitis- 
factory Account of this Man's loſing his Ri ght? 

Fourth Evidence, That he has not certain- 
ly loft ir, 1 4 fully agree with choſe that have 
ſdoke before m2 3 but as tg the way and maa - 


ner how or by what means he loft ir, I mu? 
confeſs my Opinion is very ſar different from 
theirs: For whereas one aſſerts, That he vo- 
luntarily gave up his Right : Another, t 
for very weighty Reaſons, they that were ogher- 
wiſe liis va ſlals and had a dependance npon him 
did urrerly deprive him of ir; 1 look uppa 
horh theſe Aſſetſons as very extravagant ahd 
unaccoun'alle ; The one being ſo imorobable, 
that [am ute no wiſe Min will believe it; 
an4 the other ſo un varrantible, that I km 
equally ſure no good Man will juſtify tr. ] 

Ju igt. Goon chen, and tell us what's yqur 
Opinion of it. 

Fourth Fuidence, My Opinion is, That by 
the abuſin2 of his Right he did ictually forſęit 
it ; for though I am very well ſatisfied, that 
leta man's Miſdemeanours be what they will, 
they that are under his Authority and Jurj(- 
diFion cannot lawfully deprive him of his 
Righ!, without there be ſome Law to war- 
rant them in ſo doing, which, in the Caſe we 
now (peat of, neither is nor (I believe) can 
he produced: Yer that he may be guilty of 
ſuch Miſdemeanours, or of abuſing his Right to 
ſuch ill Purpoſes, as thereby abſolutely to forfetr 
it ; and that in ſuch a Caſe, they that are moſt 
im nediatly concern d may take the Forfeiture, 
and diſpoſe of that Right as they ſhall think fit, 
I do not in the leaſt queſtion: I can ſee no- 
thing in all this but what I think is ver 
reaſonable : And l am very pofitive that by 
theſe Means it was that this Man loſt his Right. 

Judge. I ſhall not ask you what theſe Mit- 
demeanours were, nor how clearly they were 
proved againſt him, for that were to engage 
our ſelves farcher than at preſent is needful, 
The only Thing | want to know is, whether 
or not there be any expreſs Law or Staturd 
concerning this Man's Caſe, wherein it is Pro- 
vided and Enacted, That upon the commit- 
ting of ſuch or ſuch Miſdemeanours, what 
Right he had hould be alxolutely forfeited. 
If you can produce any ſuch Law, you are ve- 
ry much inthe right in all you have faid : 
If nor, you muſt give me leave to tell yon, 
that you are as wide from the Truth, as any 
of thole whoſe Opinions you have rejeted. 

Fourth Evidence. The Truth is, I am not 
ſo very well vet d in Law or Statute-Books 
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as fo mention any expreſs Act of that nature, 
nor do I certainly know whether or not there 
de any that are incontravertibly ſuch 3 but 
this much I am very well aſſured of, that 
whatever may be it's Confiſtency with the 
expreſs Letter of the Law, it is very conſonant 
and agreeable to Reaſon and Equity, which 
are the chief Ground and End of the Law. 
Judge. The generalicy of Men are ſo very 
apt to be confidenr, even when they are in an 
Errour (eſpecially in thoſe things the know- 
ledge whereof depends wholly upon the Ex- 
erciſe of their on Reaſon and Judgmenr, 
which is a thing very cafily bvaſſed) that I am 
afraid the Aſſurance you boaſt of will nor 
amount to much, nor can it ſafely he relved 
upon in a Matter of fo great Imporrance, 
Not but that I agree with you, that Equi y ard 
Reaſon are the Ground and Fnd of the Law : 
Bur that every Thing is agreeable to the Rules 
of Equity and Reaſon, wi ich (ome are pleaſed 
to call ſo, however numerous or however 
confident they may be, that (I muſt conſe s) 
I cannot agree to, witſ o t I thought my ſc'f 
c pale of reconcil ng Conrradittions 3 tor 
there is nothing more common than for ſome 
Men to call that very juſt and rea'onabſe, 
which others at rhe ſame time think to be very 
unjuſt and unreaſonable. Indeed if al! Men 
were ſo ing; nuous as not to call any thing juſt 
and reaſona le but what thev really think (© 
to be, and like - iſe ſo ſharp-ſ1ghred and diſ- 
ce/ ning as not o think any thing {0 hut what 
rally is o; in hit caſe, tere would be no 
nced ot Li at all, at leaſt this one exprets 
Law would ſoffic for all, n m. ly, That every 
Min ſhould do «hat he thinks io he juſt and 
reaſonable, and that no M ſhould preſume 
to do o her vile, Bur als! ha is o far from 
being our C.ſe, chat we oſen fail in both 
Bincics of it. Se ſh low are our Jadgments, 
and ſo weak our Diicreti n, hi we many 
time think that ty he v. ry j iſt and reaſonabie 
wWhicn indeedis not; an! not only think io, 
bur are fo very © fi ent ot it as to he angry 
wih thoſ hat bu k oh rvic. Bur tha is 
not all neither, fr it ve yo en happens hat 
our Integrity end lagenui arte no h deſer- 
veuly o he ſuſpe ted han ow D cretion, it 
„eing a common thi.g tor Men when they 


think they can ſerve a Turm by it, to magnify 
and extoſ the Equity and Reaſonableneſs of a 
Thing, when yet (if the Truth were known) 
they themſelves don't believe a Word ont. 
This great Defe# both of Diſcretion and Sin- 
cerity in a great part ol Mankind, as it cannot 
chooſe but be very obvious to thoſe that are 
daily converſant among them; fo it is that 
which has nor orly given Riſe to, but like- 
wiſe inferred a Neceſſiy of that multiplicity 
of Laws which we now have. They whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to prepare Laws, and they whoſe 
Priviledge is ro Namp them or give Life and 
Value ro them, did very pl. inly foreſee, that 
though there is ſuch a Thing as Equity and 
Reaſon aneced-nr to any Law, yet Men 
are ſo very apt her really cr pretender ly to 
miſtake it, that if they ſhould be left wholly 
to theraſ-lves, to act acc: riing to their own 
Apyrchen ſions of Jt, they would quickly 
urn all into Contr ſion. This, I fav, they very 
pl unly ferefaw. end were likewiſe conv:rced 
that trere was ro other u y o prevent i-, 
bur y making o La»; in de applying of 
which R medy they have from time : time 
been (Oo very careful and exact, thai now at 
Lift here js ſcarce any thing of I -porrance hut 
what is made the Subject ma ter of ſome 
Law Now | hope you will grant, that a 
Man's farfeiting of his Raght is « marrer of 
very gteat Imp.-rtance, & *ccordingly the Law 
is tO very par” (cular and expreſs in deciding ig, 
that there can he no O-caſion of recurring to 
Equi'y and Rea'on in any Ca'c of that na- ute: 
For it the Ca c be ſuch hene Law rakes ro 
notice of tr, or has detet min- d nothing on- 
cerring it, Fquiry and Reaſon well be of his 
Side w-0 had the prior R ght: TI a ts to (ay, 
if the Law does nende mn fuck a Man r- 
joſe his Right, Equiry end Rea'on will (ar les 
do it; Wcovſe it 15 toe prefurn d. that of ig 
were juli and realyn:ih'e chit ch a Man in 
tucha che ſh uld torfeſt his Right, the Law 
would have (rected i: And ther: fore huce 
the Law has made no ſuch Doc on, I know 
no hettet RA on can be giver or, than that 
Ii was thought very unj ft ann unreaforable 
lo e do: For that an» ſuch Omiſſion is purely 
by on Ovcrfigh!, when Co: on uch leis Im- 
por auc aie io exprefly provided tor, 1s not 
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to be imagined; But ſuppoſe yet farther, 
that the Law alrogether ſilent as to this 
Nan's Cale, we ſhould have recourſe to B- 
quity and Reaſon for the Deciſion ot it, 
ana that upoa Examination it fhould be 
found very jult and reaſonable, that upon the 
commicting ot tuch or ſuch Miidemeanours 
ſuch a Perion thould forfeit lun Right, even 
that (which is all you can pretend to) would 
not (erve your Turn, for even in that Caſe all 
you could get by jr would be this, that there 

la be ſuch a Law chacted for the ſuture: 
Aud what then ? Such a Statute could be no 
Advantage to your Caule, unle ſs you ſuppole 
it to tiave a ret oſpicuent Force, or a dec ſwe 
Power as welt before it was as after it ; enact- 
ed, which were moſt abturd and unte atona- 
ble. But it were very neeal(+ ro eniarge any 
fariher on this point, I there be ary more 
here to give Evidence in this matter, I ſhould 
be glad to hear them. 

Fourth Evidence. | believe there are no more 
of the Detendant's Sue bur who are ot the 
fame Opnion with one or other ot thoſe that 
arc already examined, 

Judge. Then I think it is time to make an 
End, which may be done in few words. The 
Caſe 1s briefly chus. The Plain'1ff has loſt a 
parcel ot Money, ahich it it ens was his whole 
Eſtae. Tu granted he was once legally poſ- 
eile 4 of that Money, and had a good Right 
it, Hie in ſiſts upon that Right ſtill, and ac- 
cordingly demands Reſtitution. The Delen- 
dant abſolurely retuieth it; alledging, that 
when the Plato ff loſt his Money he likewiſe 
loſt ll Right and Iitleto it, which Right was 
trausfcrred to lum. Ot this he has brought 
ſeveral Perions to give Evidence, and accord- 
ingly thele Perſons have been cxamined 
What Evidence they have given you have 
head, together with lome R. marks upon it. 
Ido not mention thele Remarks in order o 
invalidate the Evidence; No, there will be 
no Occaſion for that, it being fifficicarly 
done to our Hands, by the plain Inconfiſtency 
and palpable Conttadictions of the Perions 
that have given it: For though they all agree 
unanimoully in this, That the Plaintiſt has 
loſt nis Right, yet when they come to de- 
Clare how or by what means he loſt it, which 


is the chief Thing on which the whole Streſs 
of the Debate lies, they are ſo far from cor cure 
ring cr agreeing in their Evidence, tho' they 
have been examined inone another's Preſence, 
that they co moſt 12 one 
another. One tells vs, that becauſe he had 
abuled his Right and ſſretched it beyond it's 
due Limirs, they who thought themſelves 
moſt immediatly concerned to have theſe A- 
bu es rectiſied, did a'-ſolutely deprive him of 
his Right. and put it into ſafer hands. No 
(uch another, though not ti e next in Order) 
that could pot be; for whatever were his 
Mildemeanours, theſe Perſons had no Autho- 
rity to deprive him of hie Right, nor ſo much 
as to call him to an Account 3 but the way he 
loſt it was thus. By theſe Miſe emeanours, 
which purely by a Miſtake arc urged as the 
ground ot tuch a Deprivation, he did really 
aud truly forter: his Right. The Meaning of 
1 u, Thar as there cuulo be no Autherh for 
ſuch a Deprivation, ſo neither was there any 
Occafiou tor it; ſo all tha / they could pretend 
to was only to take the Forfeiture and d ſpoſe 
of i. Theic two Witneſſes (however hard it 
may be to recorcile them, yet) do nor differ 
more trom one another, than a third does 
from both : For he tells us, that the way how 
th's Man came to be diveſted of hy Right was 
neither by Deprivation nor by Forte hure; 
but that he himlelt did depart from it and 
yicld it up. i 

This is the Sum of the Evidence that has 
deen given in behalf of the Defendant, which 
in my Opinion 15 10 far from being any ad- 
vantage to his Cau'e, that it quite ru:nes it; 
for whether the Plain iff has loft his Right or 
nor, Iam ſure it is ſo far tiom being made ap- 
pear by thi Evidence that he has loſt it, that 
we may tom thence much more reaſonably 
conclude the contrary : It b. ing mvft cer ain 
that nothing can more effect. ally weaken the 
Credit or javalidate the T:fiimony of any 
Witneſſes, than their contrac icting either 
themſclvey or one another in their Evidence. 
aud accordingly, you ſhall very rarely fiud 
but that in all Courts cf Judicature ſuch Evi- 
dence is reje&ed as iniufficient; eſpecially 
when the matter in debate 15 of ſuch Impor- 


tance as to concern cither a Man's Life or his 
D Right, 
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in the Hiſtory or Trial of 8 2 1⁴b, 
which (though it is cut off by ſome from the 
Book of Daniels Prophecies, as not being 
found in the Original, and therefore not to 
be urged as Canonical Scripture, yet) is of 
greater Authorirg than any la Mince we can 
borrow from la er Ages, The Caſe was thus: 
Suſannah was accuſr4 of a Crime which by the 
Law was Death: Tre witneſſes ag1int her wer? 
two Elders, who. among the Jews were en of 
very great Credit and Authority. an4 accordingly 
upon tbeir Evidence he was condemned to Death : 
But as (he was led out to the place of Execation, 
Daniel being greatly ſpicio'es that tbey hal 4c- 
cuſed her falſly, or rather by (ame Divine liſpirati- 
on aſſured of it, was _vtry x2al9'4 to (ave her; 
and in order to it di4 ſo far prev il with the 
whole 4ſſembly, who (it ſeems) di i very much 
pity ber, that they all retuyned to the place of 
Judgment, to enquire more diligently into the 
Matter. Daniel would needs exanine the Wit- 
neſſes bymſelf, an4 the better to male ap522y how 
villiizo«(ly they had confirel 4ag4int berg, he 
thought fit to txa nine then Hart. Tory both preten- 
de i to have been Eye · it aoſſes of the Fict whereof 
they accuſed her, ani dit ſo far igree together 
that it was done in a Garden: Bat when they were 
examined 01 the dart ical ar Circantanes of it, 
their malicious Rogutry was preſently detecte i, 
For the one peremptorily affirmed, that it was lone 
under a Maſtick-Tree : id the other as 0oſitiue- 
ly declared, that it was under 4 4olm-Tree : 
From which plain Inconſitency 111 Contr ati Tio) 
in the Evidence, the whole 47 nly di 412ni- 
mouſly conclude, that the Wale was nothing "1ſt 
but 2 malictous Calumny © 214 ichn, the 
former Sentence groun1ed 1 it was revers'd, 
and the vitneſſes the nil ves cot ien to the (ame 
Pani hit, which they thoueht to bave ff. t 
on the inncent Laly. From chis In Hhacs, 
and many others of like tur-, hoi of 
later Oare, it ſufictently appears, T'1ar in or- 
der co diſprove or invite ary Evilence, 
chere nee it 19 bettet Arg now mm te con- 
tradiftory Aſſertions of : har give ig. 
And if fo, i: may cafils „ igt hit will 
be the Reſu!- of his O-hite; Far ſingee M- 
Winne ſes cat ire „oagne » prove be . „s 
ol chi Mrs Right, ate lo far from igteeiog 
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f — — Of this we have a very remarkable 
Inſtance 


upon the way and manner ho he loſt ir, that 
they do plalaly contradiſt one another, my 
Opinion is, hit the Defendant in whoſe Pol- 
ſe.Ti>n the Money now is, mutt either bring 
herter Proof cha: the Plaintiff has loſt his 
Rizhr to it, or otherwiſe he muſt mike Re- 
ſtirnrio1 of che Money; for there is no reaſon 
thar de hould have che Money unleſs he has 
al) 2 Right to it: And it is impo n ve he 
can have u Right to it, except he can firſt 
prove that the Plaintiff has loft all his Right 
ind Tide to jr, which he is ſo far from having 
done, by the Wirn=ſes that have been exa- 
mine i. thit from the Inconſiſtency of theit 
Evidence we have a great deal of reaſon to 
con:lulJe tie contrary. This 1 declare to be 
my Opinion, and accordingly diſmiſs the 
Court. 

A. T an heartily glad this Tryal is over, 
for I declare my Patience was ſo tired out, 
that if it had lated much longer, I was reſol- 
vel either to interrupt it if I could, or periti- 
on to have ir adjourned, 

B. The Truth is, I do not expect you 
ſh541l1 like ir, for few Men do what makes 
azaintchem; ani yer mzthinks if you have 
nothing to except againſt hut galy the Length 
of ir, you ue 12 great Rea on ro complain: 

A. I (hnuld no: much quarrel with the 
Length of it neitner, it | were ſatisſied it 
were to the Purpoſe; hut I muſt confeſs I 
do not very well underſtand, neither to what 
end you 5rought it in, nor how it has ſerved 
thit en1, 

B. If ſo, ir mutt have heen 2 very long Try- 
al inlee1, or yur Memary muſt he very 
ſhacr, elſe you chuld not chqoſe nut remem- 
her, thac the R-aſon why I brought in this 

Cryal v1s 1 cy wince you of che force of my 
Arg nent, namely, chi: fince thoſe of your 
Party cannot agree ang them Ives how 
King Fines came tobe his Right, but appa- 
r-1iy comvreltt near, (ome alle iging 
one thing wir | e144 g{rrtnaty char can be, 
ot ers is UI; rhe ming tot ier. it 
very laconh tracy of yaur Ipi 10 is iy uffi- 
ciear Prov! that eri n- has wt Tt it. 
Chu vis the ent | woe my ieh in 
11 (ral; md rac ont rey zune that 


end o, it, von cant £119 2.0 out D2nvincd, 
ji) * 
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A, I do. remember that at laſt the Judge 
did ſay ſomething of that nature; for after 
he had ſumm'd up the Evidence, he made 
ſome Reflections upon the Wirneſſes differing 
from one another, alledging, Thar that very 
Difference was enough to invalidare their 
Teſtimnny, and convince them of Fal- 
ſhand : But methought he was very hard 
put to it when he took his Proof out of 
the Hocrybha. 

B. What he mentioned our of the %- 
phe was not to prove what he had faid, but 
only to illuſtrate it; for indeed it does nor 
ſtand in need of any Proof, it being the com- 
mon Praftice of all Courts to rej- ct all Evi- 
dence that is parched up of Inconſiſtencies, 
or when the Perſons that give it contradict 
one another, Bur ſuppoſe ir did need a Proof 
and that the Story he mentioned was defign'd 
for an Argument, I do not ſee any Abſurdity 
in it at all, except you will ſay that no Argu- 
ment is good but what is contained in Scrip- 
ture: And even in that Caſe it is no very 
hard matter to have found one every way as 
much to his Purpoſe as that he mentioned, 1 
hope Mark 14th is nor Apocryphal, Do bur 
peruſe that Chapter from verſe 55, and rell 
me your Opinion of ir, There you will find, 
that in the Trial of our hle ſſed Saviour, though 
the Chief Prieſts and all the Council did 
mighrily beſtic themſelves to find Wirneſs 
againſt him ro pur him to Death, yer they 
could make nothing of it; not but that there 
were a great many that did witneſs againſt him, 
bur rhe Miſchief of it was, they were all re- 
jected as falſe Witneſſes, their Teſlimony 
could not be relied upon; and the Reaſon 
of ir is there expreſſed, namely, becauſe their 
Wimeſſes agreed not together. It ſcems they 
contradicted one another in their Evidence, 
ſo that no Sentence of Condemaation could be 
grounded upon ir ; until at laſt hey pretend- 
ed that he ſpke Blaſphemy in their own hear- 
ine, in.! uon mar he was condemned. 
There \ou ce, tha! the ſud ze inc: jetting the 
Evilence o Wirges in the Friel, be- 
Ccau'e ny were ss fron agrcein? then 
T- Mme, ta ther conmrid rtf one ano- 
ct „ ii no more rh an wha | i444 4 Pecer- 
ut lot cven 10 Sci W , 


A. Whatever Reafon the Judge might have 
to rejett their Evidence, I ſhall not now diſ- 
pute. I confeſs as you have ordered the mat- 
ter. be might very well impute it to their 
diſagteeing among themſelves, for you have 
made them contradi& one another (ufficient- 
Iv Put being ir was for your purpoſe that 
they ſhould do ſo, and that you your (elf had 
the whole Management of them, o as to make 
them ſpeak wha: vou pleaſed}, I do not at all 
wonder at that. hut rather that you did not 
make them contradi&# themſelves. 

B. By this laſt Reply of yours I ſuſpect you 
are not alcogether ſo candid as I expected, for 
you ſyly inſinvate that the Witneſſes contra- 
dicting of one another is wholly owing to my 
manzgement of the Matter, which J muſt 
needs tell yon ſavours ſomething of Diſinge- 
nuity; for you cannot chooſe but remember 
that I was ſpeaking of the great Difference and 
Inconſiſtency of Opinions among thoſe of 
your Party, and how manifeſtly they contra- 
dict one another when they take upon them 
to give the World an account how King James 
loſt his Right. Theſe their contradictory Ae- 
counts of it are the chief Thing I have hither- 
to urged as an Argument that indeed he has 
not loſt it. You may likewiſe remember that 
my bringing in of that Trial was to confirm 
and enforce that Argnment: la order to 
which as it was abſolutely neceſſary ſo to ſtare 
the Caſe of the Plaintiff, that as near as could 
be it might be anſwerable to that of K. James, 
ſo it was no leſs neceſſary that there ſhould be 
the (ame Iuconſiſteney in their Evidence who 
prerend to give an account how the one loſt 
all Right and Title to h's Money, as there is 
among thoſe who pretend to give an accoung 
how the other loſt all Right and Title to his 
Three Kingdoms. That I have managed the 
Trial 10, I am not at all ro blame ; for u ithout 
that it would have been nothing to the pur- 
poſe, ſince to argue from one Caſe to another, 
when there is no Exacti cis of Parity berween 
them, muſt needs be very inconcluſive, In- 
Jecd, had I made the Comtrad tions in the 
ſuppoſed Caſe of the one greater than wha: 
are in the rcai Caie of the other, you migh: 
I ave had fore reaſon to comp am: But that l 
have not done io, but rather copied the one 

tom 
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_ — other as near is the Caſe on ws — 

y appear by comparing both together, 
which (if you think it — the while) may 
be done in few Words. 

A. Go on chen if you pleaſe, for though I 
believe there is no great occaſion for it, yet 
becauſe it may contribute ſomewhat towards 
the clearing of what is now in diſpute, which 
is the only thing I propoſe to my ſelf, I con- 
ceive jt will not be amils, 

B. You may remember then that the Firſt 
Evidence I brought in was one Twyford, who 
knew ſd lirtie of the Marrer, and ſpoke ſo lit- 
tle to the purpoſe, that the Judge in ſumming 
up the Ev ider ce took no notice of him He 
was indeed very poſitive that the Plaintiff hid 
loft his Right, bur how or by what m ans 
(which was the chief Thing in Diſpute) he 
he neither knew nor cared. 

A. Ido remember it very well: But what 


you meant by bringing in uch a Man for an E- 


vidence, I cannot imagine; for you might 
as well have brought in a Poſt if it could have 


ſpoke. 


B. Very right : But withal it ſeems you lit - 
4le conſider, that the greareſt part of thoſe 
that o»pole King Fames's Right, have n, 
more Scnce than tha? Poſt had. Many Thou- 
ſands there are in theie Three Nations, who 
are very confident and poſitive that | e has loft 
his Right, and accordingly ſpeak more oppro- 
bri-uſly and reproachfully of him, than cither 
the Laws of the Land or good Mirners will 
allow them to do of their Fcliow-Sunject+ 1 
and yet are ſo far trom knowing how or by 
what means he loſt ir, that they never lo 
mueh as conſidered jr, or thought chemſelves 
concerned © « nquire into it. Of ++ ts Num- 
ber I chietly reckon the Rabhle, wh (howe- 
ver deipi-avle in the Opinion of all hink ug 
Men, yet are ſuch a neceſlary Suppor: of ye ut 
New Government, and n.cke ſo gr ar a ri- 
ente in i”, Hut [ though my («It oblig d to 
a h them one o repreſent h min h. t ſup- 

„ed Tru, which accordingly I did in 
— in that Firſt Evide ce. The next 
that appears ſpeaks tome» hat more to the 

utpoſ, for he nr on afferts pot 1vely that 
the Plain 1 had loſt his R gl, bur prete nds 
to give an account how he loſt it; npamcl,, 


That having abuſed hi Power to very ill Pur- 

ſes, and ſtretched its Right beyond its due 

imits, even ſo far as to devour and ſwallow 
up that of other Men; they who thought 
themſelves moſt nearly concerned to redreſs 
thele Grievances, though otherwiſe ſubject to 
his Authority, being fully convinced that no 
other Remedy or Expedieut would be effectu- 
al, did unanimouſly agree together to de poſe 
him, and deprive him of his Right, which 
accordingly they did and lodged it in betrer 
Hands. Be this Witnels is repreſented the 
Common-FWealtheParty, which however much it 
was abominared, or however juſtly decried 
by all good Men in the laſt Age, as having 
murthered the beſt of Kings, and ſet up (I 
had aimeſt ſaid) the worſt uf Ulurpers, and 
by tha mein javolved us in all the Calamiries 
o' a Blo-dv Civ Wr, yet now is become 
ve y conſid rable in theſe three Nations ; in- 
ſomuch tha thek ing's betng accounrable o the 
People and lyable to be depoſed by them if 
he abuſes his Truſt, ard ſuch o her Anti- 
Monarchical and Republican Principles, which 
form: rly were only whiſpered abour in Cor- 
ner, as b- ing aſh-med to ſee the Light. are 
now publickly owned and even Factiouſſy 
contended for. Good God ! Whar a ſhange, 
what a reproichful Infaruation is it that both 
our Church and State ſhould fo far degenerate, 
as not only o eſpou e the In ereſ}, but indeed 
lick up the Vomit of thoſe who have hitherto 
been acccunred the moſt irreconcileable Ene - 
mies of boh! Wharever Streſs vour Conven- 
tion laid upon King Fames's Ab4ica'ion, theie 
Men I now ſpeak ot do but laugh -t it, and 
tell us platoly by their Aavoc te Julian Zohn- 
ſon, thai however the Convention might mince 
the Matter and amulc the Nation wrh a fine 
plautib'c Soo King James Aba icating the 
Governme n', yer that en ſruth there was no 
inci ma''er, but that he was really depoſed 
and abrogated by the Efta es of the Realm, and 
that according o Law too: though, as ill 
Luck would have it, when he comes to quote 
tha, Law, he conſellcs it is not now to be 
fun Bur that is not yer our Buſineſs. It 
1+ ſufficient at p eſent o rel] vo, that there 
is ſuc'1 a Parry among you, and that it was to 


petlouate thoſe of that Pariy tha a 
that 
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that witne ſ in the Trial, who contended ihat 
the Plainuff having abuſea his Right wa: juſtly 
de poſed and legally deprived of it. The next 
Evidence tells, That the Plainriſt himſe i rece- 
ded trom hu Right, and very f. iriy yielded it 
up 3 Which in King Jas Cale, you very well 
kuow was the Opio10n ot that rioicus Aſſe m- 
bly; the Convention, They told u. That his 
ceciring or withdrawing himſelf from among 
us, Was a plain Abaicating the Govert ment 
and leaving the Throre vacant 3 by which 
the) muti eicher mean a voluntary Refignotion 
ot his Right, or it will not ſei vd their Turn. 
But thoug}; Abdication 1s inaeed the ſame 
Thing with Reſignation, yer they d d not 
think fir o expreſs it ſo z very wilely fore- 
feeing, that a the werd Retigna'1o1 is Fore 
eaſt» underlioou than Abvication, fo it 
Wouulv mute haroly be believed for no ran 
b uv cabily imputed uy on in what he doc: un- 
det and, as m what he does rot. The 
Fourth anc left Evicen. contradicts boti the 
{o.mer: bor thiugh h. alo attume, that the 
Piawuntt has certamnly loft bie Right, yet he 
neitt er aliow: tha tic lm, ri fignes it up, 
not that any I et ois could li gallj acp; ive him 
ot en. and theie ore is vet) peinwe that the 
way he lott it was by Forietüte ; that by his 
Miidemeauours hͤ did abioluiely ſoticit it: By 
this Evicecnce 15 repruientys. not only a very 
conhiderable. Party here u. Englands but lixe- 
e the whoic Conv: nitor. ot Eſtates in Scot- 
land, who charge k 7's lofing ali his Right and 
Tulc to that King.om upon the Faults and 
Malc-Adminifications ot hls Government, by 
wir'ch they declasc lie did abioluie ly forfeit it. 
Which Decilioi (however contaty ie the ex- 
picis Laws as well of that as of th1s Kingd« m) 
s yet lomewwhat more plauſible than c ither of 
the former ; being ncither fo ridiculouſly diſ- 
ingenuaus, as to znterpret a King's 101ced Re- 
treat tor the Safety ot his Lite to be a volun- 
tary Reſignation of his Right : nor ſo impu- 
deutly ſaucy, as to tubjett him to the P. oples 
Au horn), and put it in tke Power oi his 
own Subjects to dethrone him, But of the e 
Things enough, till we come to ſpeak of them 
more diredtly, All that I d<fign ar prcient, 
is only to ſhew you that the Inconſiſiency of 
the Evidence in the former Try al is not at all 


imputable to my managing of the Witneſes: 
whereof I hope you are bow convinced, ſince 
by the Compariſon I have made it cafily ap- 
pears that the Witneſſes in the ſormer Trial 
do rot more diſagree in their Te ſtim ny, in 
declaring how the Plamtiſt loſt his Right, 
than thoſe of your Party do in aſſerting the 
loſs o King Zames's Right: Thai the Incon- 
Gfter.cics and Ce ntiadictlons are the very ſame 
in both Cates, and conſe que nth) vtec vas de- 
cideo in the ove Caſe ought by Parity o. Rea- 
ſon to take place in the other. 

4. Whatever pains you have been at to 
mab e thele tut Cale aniv erable to one ano- 
ther, Tar not yer ſati>fied but that there is (© 
gr a a Di-paity berween them, even in ſome 
rege &s v here the Farallel ought to hold, that 
te argue from the ore to ti c of) cin uſt reeds 
be very inconcluſive. As for Example, in 
your in 2g nary Trial you produce but one 
iu ge Nn s ot each ſort, wi ole Teſtn.ony 
ca. tr ty rothing, ut eicas it the o he: Caſe 
tet are ſeversl Thovianus of each ſort. I tus 
I rake te be a very partial and ut cqua Re pre- 
ſentatios of what is in ilpute, of purpoie to 
give the Juage ſome c:leurable Preterce to- 
overthrow and rejee the whele Evidence, 
whereas i tuo or tl tee Or more Of thole that 
nete to be ex+minea had agreed in their Te- 
ſtimoty, as grea- Numbers do among us, it 
would have quite altered the Caſe, for then 
the Judge very laſely might have proceeded 
to give Sentence according to their Evidence 
without examining the Matter any farther. 

B. I very well underftand what you would 
be ar, but am ccrfident you ate ina Miſtake, 
for when W.tnefſ.« difagre« in the it Evidence 
in any matcrial Point, eſpecially if thetr De 
poſuions be ſo jrreconcileable that they di 
prove one another, it ſignifies netlung whe 
ther their Diſagreement be only berween ſingle 
Perſons or conftiderable Numbers; for ten 4 
gainſt ten is the ſame thing in Proportion as 
one againſt one. Let us ſuppoſe one Man to 
be accuſed of murthering another and ſeveral 
Wureſſes brought to prove it: It may fo hap- 
pen that the firſt 2 or 3 that ate examined do 
exactly agree in their Teſtimony,unammou?y 
declaring that the Perion accuted tun his 
Sword through the Body of the Deceaſed, 

E i» hereof 
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whereof he inſtan'ly died. f grant theſe 2 or 
3 Witneſſes thus concurring in cher Fvidence 
are ſuFicienr in La to affix the Guiſt upon 
him, if there be 10 other Evidence to interf-re 
wich theirs; bur that either che ]1dge Hould 
immediately upon that charge the Jury with 
ir, or they give in their Verdict without ex- 
amining the ma'ter any further, wonld at 
b:R he very tach, and p rhaps a very najuſt 
thing: For it may © fall out that the next rw1 
of three that are examined, may as poſitively 
declire, That the way he murdered hin was 
by ſhooting him through the Head with a Pi- 
ſtol. Some perhaps will obſtinately affirm, 
That he knock'd him on the Head with a 
Hatchet. And others 2s ſhfly maintain, that 
he cut his Throat with a Byoner, In inch a 
Caſe, though all che Witneſſes do unanimouſ- 
ly agree in this, That the Perſon accuſed id 
really murder the other; yet ſince they do ſo 
4rreconcilably differ in the way and manner 
of it, that it is impoſſible all their Depoſirions, 
or ſo much as any two of them can he true, I 
appeal to your ſelf, whether char Iaconſiſten- 
cy of the Evidence does not utterly overthro v 
ic, and render it ſo uncertain that nothing can 
be made of it, And yet vou ſer there are no 
leſs than 2 or 3 Wirneſſes atteſting every Par- 
ticular. Nay, If inſtead of Three you ſup- 
ſe them ro be Threeſcore or three Hundred, 
will be the ſame Caſe ſtill; ſo long as there 
is a proportionable or even a conſiderable 
Number whoſe Atteſtation is arrerly inconliſt- 
ent with theirs. 

A. I cannot deny hut that when Witneſſes 
diſagree in their Teſtimony, e pecially if they 
cont radict one another, ir vety much leſſens 
their Credit if not quite invalidates their Evi- 
dence : And accordingly I do very freely ac- 
knowledge, that the Difference among thoſe 
of our Party, in giving an Account how or 
by what means King James came to loſe his 
Right, is no (mall Prejudice to our Cauſe 3 
becauſe many are apt to concde as you do. 
that while ſome ſay one Thing and ſome ano- 
ther, there is nothing of certainty in the 
whole: On which Account it were heartily to 
be wiſhed, that all of us were of one Opinion 
in this Matter, at leaſt that theſe different O- 
pinjons were not ſo publickly authoriſed as 


we ſee they are; Rat though Tam thus free 
in gran'ing the Diſaivmrage we ſye under, 
or the Prejudice our Cauſe ſuſſ aims by our ſo 
much differinz in our Opinions; yer T can- 
not 22r*e to the Inference you de luve from 
ir, namely. that becinſe the ſeveral Accou nts 
we give of this Meter do very much differ 
from one anmrher, therefore tliey are all to he 
rej-R2d: There, I think, you run too Faſt. 
I grant they cannot all he true, nor perhaps 
any two of them; hut to conclurle oerempto- 
rily, that h-cauſe they are diff-rent therefore 
they are very one af them falſe, is ro ſtrain 
the Premiſes a little too hard. For notwith- 
ſtanding all you have yer faid, one of them 
may very well he true; though at the ſame 
time, I confeſs it is a very hard matter to 
know which is it. 

B. In this Revly you confound Things that 
ought to he diftinguiſhed ; for you rake te- 
jefting a Thing as falſe to he all one and the 
ſame as if it were certainly known to he ſuch, 
when yet in many Caſes there is a great Diffc- 
rence herween them; for the one may be 
when there is no neceſſity of the other : As 
in the former Example, ir is nor impoſſible 
hut that one of the Particulars arreſted by the 
Wi neſſes might have „een true, as the one 
Man's cutting the other Man's Throat Let 
us ſuppoſe chat it was really ſo: In that Caſe I 
grant that no Contradiction of other Witneſſes 
can prove their Evidence to be falſe; but 
wirhal you muſt likewiſe grant me that in the 
former Example it is ſo expreſly conttadicted 
by ſeveral other Wi-neſſes, who for oughr that 
appears are df no leſs Credit, that let it be 
never ſo rrue, it lies under no leſs Suſpicion of 
being falſe than any of the other Depoſitions, 
and conſequently is equally to be rejected as 
ſuch ; for however true a Thing may be, it 
ſignifies nothing in Law withour ir be made 
appear ſo to be, and moſt certain it is that no 
Truth can be ſaid to be made appear when the 
Evidence for it is no more thaa is againſt it, 
or when it has ao hetrer Proofs to ſupport it 
than what are equally urged for a Falſhood. 
Now to apply this co what is in diſpute be- 
tween vou and me; I do not ſay that becauſe 
vou differ very much among your Selves in 
giving an account how King Janes loſt his 

Right. 
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Rlght, therefore every one of theſe Accounts 
muſt needs be ntterly falſe, no, all I infer 
from the ſnconſiſtency of theſe Accounts, Is 
that · vere en he no certainty that anv of them 
1s true, that all of them lie under a ſtrong 


- Suſpicion of heing falſe, and rhat no Man can 


have any tolerable Sari-fiR'on but t hat they 
really are fo. In a Word, that whatever 
Truth there may he in any of them it is im- 
poſſible ro find where ir is, and conſequently 
unreaſonahle to lay any Streſs upon it. This 
is all I contend for as rhe neceſſary Conſequent 
of what has been hitherto urged, and this 
alone is enough for my purpoſe; for Rom 
hence it will appear to all conſidering Men, 
chit your Parry in declaring King 7ames's 
Right to he loſt, and his Throne vacant, and 
ſetting up another in his Place, have acted the 
moſt unzccountably and unjuſtly that can be 
imagin'd: For what grearer Injuſtice can 
there he, than firſt ro declare his Throne va- 
cant, and then to diſpute among vor Selves 
afterwards how ir came to be (0? Firſt to 
transfer his Right to another, and then (cr 
your Selves at work to find out Pretences to 
juſtify it? This is like condematng a Man firſt 
and then trying him afterward, which is ſuch 
2 piece of Injquity as (I think) is ſeldom 
heard of hut in Jeſt. 

A. This Argument of yours you have urged 
not only much longer hut indeed much far- 
ther than I at firſt exdected, and therefore to 
avo'd being tedious 1 hill make no more 
Replies to it. The Subſtance of it is, that 
though all they that are for the ſupport of the 
preſent Government do unanimouſly affirm 
that Ring Janes has [ſt his Right, vet when 
they are put to it to declare how or by what 
means he loſt it, the Accounts they give of it 
are ſo very different that there is no poſſidility 
of reconciling them : From which difference 
of Opinions you ſaſer that no Man can have 
any tolerable dati: faction of the Truth of what 
Is pretended, and conſequently that they who 
upon ſuch looſe, inconſiſtene and contradi- 
Rory Evidence did take upon them to declare 
King Zames's Throne vacant and transfer his 
Right to mother, have done hima moſt un- 
pardonable Injury. This I rake to be the 
Subſtance of your Argument, conceraing 


which I ſhall iay no more at preſent, but en- 
deavour to retain it in my Memory that when 
have leiſure I may the more ſeriouſly confi- 
der it. In the mean time, if you have any 
more Arguments to the ſame Purpoſe I ſhall 
be glad ro hear them. 

B. You may remember that when you firſt 
pur it upon me to prove King 7anes's Right 
and Title to the Crown to be ſtill good, I told 
you what was properly incumbent on me was 
not directly to prove but only to defend it, 
for which all that is requiſire is only to anſwer 
thoſe Arguments by which thoſe of your Party 
endeavour to overthrow it; fo that the pro- 
ving or argumentative part ought in reaſon to 
have been yours and not mine. However up- 
on your declining of it, I did (though with 
ſome Reluctancy) undertake it, but with this 
Proviſe that vou ſhould expect no other Ar- 
guments from me than what the nature of the 
Thing in diſpute would bear, which I muſt 
tell you can be but very few : For ſuppoſing 
the Thing o he true, I know no other way 
to prove it but only theſe two. Firſt by 
ſhewing that they who aſſert the contrary are 
ſo ſtrangely divided in their Opinions that no 
Man can tell what they would be at, which 1 
preſume is already done.. The other way, 
and indeed the only remaining way by which 
it can be proved that King Zames's Right to 
the Crown is yet ſtill good (even on Suppo- 
ſition that it really is ſo) is by diſmounting 
thoſe Batter ies that you have raiſed againſt 
it: That is by examining and diſproving the 
ſeveral pretences upon which thoſe of your 
Party give out that he has loſt his Right; 
Which if it can be done will go nigh to put an 
end to the whole Diſpute. 

A. I grant it would : and for that very 
Reaſon 1 ſhould be very glad to hear what 
you can make of ir. 

B. If you expect that I ſhould take upon me 
to examine and diſprove every one of thoſe 
Prerences, I muſt cell yon, the Task will he 
both very tedious, and very ncedlets. Ted: 
ous, becauſe of their Number and Variety - 
And needleſs, becauſe however many differ- 
ent Opinions of that Matter there may be a- 
mong you, you your ſelf can be but of one ot 
them: So that if among all thoſe different 

Opini- 
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Opinions how K. Janes came to loſe his 
Right, you will be but ſo kind as'to let me 
know which it is that you adhere to, j ou 
will ave me à great deal of needleſs Pains, 
becauſe the diſproving of that alone will (or 
at leaſt ougl t) as eſſectually to convince you of 
your Errour, as if I ſhould diſprove them all, 

A. Though the Favour you atk Is no more 
than what is very reaſonable, yet I am very 
loath to grant it, becauſe what depends upon 
it is of too great Importance to be ventured 
all in one Bottom. I love to have more 
Strings to my Bow than one, in hopes that 
when one is broke another may hold : So that 
whatever is my Opinion of the Marter, or 
however ſhrewdly the force of your Argu- 
ments may ſhake jr, I ſhall ſcarce vield fo long 
as any of the reft ſtands firm. And thereſore 
I muſt tell you, tha in the proiecution of 
your Argument, you muſt either diſprove all 
theſe Opinio s, or you had as good duprove 
none of them. 

B. That 1 know is a piece of cunning that 
all of you are very expert in. Is bu very 
lately tha! you owned your be ing of (0 many 
different Opinions in this matter to b- a grear 
Prejudice to your Caule 3 and indeed you ad 
Reaſon : For it is not ar all likely that the Bz- 
bel you are bu ding will ever come to ary ber- 
ſection, as long as they who thruſt themſelves 
into the W: rk ip ak ſuch d ft-1en1 Lar-guages. 
But however ſerviceable it might be to your 
Cauſe, if you were all of one Opin1o5n, ſo am- 


Yhi-dext. ous is your Policy, hat you make 


Advantage even of your Diff-rences j: For 


'cheſle different Opinions you make u'e of as 


ſo many places of Retrear, that when you are 
heut out of one vou may ſhelter your (elves in 
another, The Truth 1s, Men's ſecond thaughts 
are generally more delibetate and beter di. 
zettr:4 than their firſt, and ſo it is with you. 
hen you firſt declared your (elves againſt 
king Tewes Right, you had no other Pre- 
t nce Dur that of Abdication. That was the 
only Refuge you had then to retreat to, and 
in that you thought your ſelves laſe enough 
tor (ome time, which (conſidering the Hur- 
y you were then in, and how ſhox: a time \ ou 
ro, to conſider what you were COLI) I ao 
1:27 at all wonder at; for what 15s done in- 


conſiderately is _—_ done but by halves. 
But when once t — was — ou 
began to bethink your ſelves what you 
done, you very plainly ſoreſaw, upon ſecond 
thoughrs, chat that Fretence ot Abdication 
could never hold out long: That in caſe you 
ſhould be vigorouſly attack d (which you had 
all the Reaſon in the world to expect) that 
alone would be no ſafe Retreat for you , and 
therefore you thought fit to taiſe newBatteries, 
and ſortiſy your ſelves with Out-works, 
which now you have done to ſome Purpoſe. 
For theſe Out-works (though I muſt needs 
tell you they are neither regular nor uniſorm, 
bur that, I believe, is becauſe the Ground 
would not allow it, yet) arc ſo many in num- 
ber, and io well man's, that now you think 
your. ſelves ſaſe enough, being reſolved o diſ- 
pute every toot of Ground, and when you 
are bear our of one Entrenchment or drove 
from one Poſt, to make your Reticat to an- 
other, 

A. You talk fo much like a Souldier, that 
I begin to be afraid oi yoo ; for if you go on 
at this rate, I cxpect no other but tha ail our 
different Opinions ſhould be turned 1nto Baſtts 
ons Ravelins, Hal-, Horn- works and Re- 
doubts, and that in purivit of the Simile, all 
your Arguments ſhould be turned into Mines, 
Mortarepieces, Bombs, Carcaſſes and Granadoes, 
and ſo we may be blown up before we are . 
ware. Bur I do not like that way of going. 
| had rather by halt you would keep to the 
old nay of calling Things by their proper 
Names, and then we ſhall vetier underſtand 
one another. 

r. I did not think you had been ſo ſqueam- 
iſh. That you who have given ſo much En- 
couragement to Souldiers, cut out to mach 
Work for them, and enacted ſuch levere 
Laws againſt Mutmy and Deſertion as were ut - 
reriy rejected in former Reigne, ſhould be 2. 
fraid of their very Terms of art is ſomewhat 
ſtrange. But you need not give your ſelf any 
trouvie about that; for I can tel} you I love 
the Sou diers Trade as little as you can do, 
and perhaps do as lu le underſtand it: All 
that I de ſigned by theic few Terms of Art 1 
wade uſe of, was only to ſhew that you Have 
mated their policy: That as they ſeldom 

fruſt 
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truſt to thely Walls or Ramparts, bur ſorrify 
themſelves wich ſeveral Outr-works for t e t 
further Security. So you, not thinking your 
ſelves ſufficiently ſecured by King Zames's pre- 
tended Abdication, have fince invented ſeve- 
ral other Arts and Contrivances, both to over» 
throw his Right and ſupport that (f K. *. 
And conſequently, as it is impoſſible that any 
Town can be reduced, till they that do beſit ge 
it do firſt make themſelves Maſters of the Out- 
works, fo it is in vain to think, that any ot you 
will yield, or own your ſelves to be in an Er- 
rour, as long as there is any one of your Pre- 
tences left undiiproved, be the reſt baffled ne- 
ver ſo much. 

A. The Truth is, the only way to make 
ſure work of it is to diſprove them all; but I 
believe you will find it a very difficult Task, 
However, if you think fit to give your ſelf 
the t. oubſe of attempting it, I ſhall nor only 
be very well ſatisfyed to hear you, bur ſhall 
endeavour to make the beſt Defence I can. 
And that I may be the better prepared for it, 
I ſhould be very ęlad to krow where you iu- 
rend ro begin your Atrack. 

B. In the weakeſt Place, you may be ſure, 
or where I expect to meet with the leaſt Re ſi- 
ſtance; and that is in the Prerence of Con- 
queſt, which, as it is the Title that of all o- 
thers would beſt pleaſe your King, as moſt 
ſuitable to his Ambitious Deſigns, and that 
inſatiable Thirſt afrer abſolute and atbirrary 
Power, which on all Occaſions has ſo viſibly 
appeared in his whole Conduct both at Home 
ani abroad: So jt has by Degrees (according 
as the Times would bear) been very plainly 
hinted, very plauſibly ſtated, and ar laſt very 
hold'y aſſerted and vigorouſly ſupported by 
ſeveral very induſtrious (ſome of them very 
eminent} Hands, This was a bold Stroke in- 
deed, Such a Stretch of Zeal tor your new 
Maftcr, that I am ſure no honeſt Man will 
ever conſent to, ſince by it you declare, that 
rather than there ſhould be a tlaw in your new 
King's Title, you will ſacrifice to it not only 


that of King Janes, but likewiſe the Liberties 


and Properties of all your Fellow - Subject:, 
and found it upon the Ruines of both, Bur 
1 thall nor need attack that Poſt any farther, 
decauſe I find that however obſtinately jr 


was defended ſome time age, it is now abit» 
doned. However plauſible that Pretence of 
Conqueſt might ſeem ro ſome, or howeve 

pernicious it might prove, if it ſhould ſucceer 

there is no neceſſiry that I ſhould give my (ci 

the trouble of refuring ir, becauſe it has ha 

the Honour of being already refuted by a more 
publick hand, to the no ſmall Mortification oi 
thoſe who were the Authors and Abertors ot 
it: For the Repreſentatives of the Nation, 
wiſely cot ſidering what bold Advances were 
made rewards the eſtabliſhing of it, and how 
deſiruQive it would prove, eſpecially in ſuch 
hands, if ever it ſhould happen to be eſta- 
bliſhed, thought fit to put a Stop to it in time 
and cruſh it in the Bud, which according) 
they did, by condemning thoſe ſcandalou: 
Pamphlets that were written in behalt ot 

(kon ever much influenced or countenanced 
by Autkoriy to be publickly burnt. Thus the 
Title of your mighty Hno, founded on the ſpe · 
cious Pre:ence of Conqueſt (which by many a- 
mong your ſelves is thought the beſt, if dot the 
only goodTitle he has) falls by the hands of the 
commen Hangman : Under which Reproach 
I leave it, and proceed to another that equally 
deſerves the ſame Fate, and may come in time 
to meet with jt; I mean that Pretence of 
foundivg K, #'s Title upon the Abrogation or 
Depoſition of King Janes: The Subſtance 
whereof is, That King Janes having endea- 
voured to ſubvert the Fundamental Laws, 
made ſeveral Encroachments upon the Liber- 
ties and Properties of his Subjects, and being 
guilty of many grois Malc- Adminiftrations in 
point of Government, the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation, who were moſt immediately con- 
certed to ſtand up for the Good and Welfare 
of it, did unanimouſly concur to depoſe and 
abrogate him from the Regal Threne, and 
promoted the P. of 0. to it. 

4. I hope you will not take upen you to 
juſtify all that King James did during che 
timc of his Reign here. 

. No, nor what K. U. has done neliher, 
But you muſt give me leave to ſay, that there 
is a great deal of difference between not juſti- 
fying what one has done, and giving him a 
kick in the Breech te ſend him packing. 
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A. I grant there is ; and yet even he that is 
ſo ſerved has no Reaſon to complain if he has 
jaſtly deſerved it. | 

B. Though that is moſt certainly true in 
ſome caſes, it is nor fo in all: For however 
juſtly a Punihmenc may be deſerved, if they 
that did infſi ⁊ it had no Right nor Authority 
ſo to do, he on whom it was inflicted may 
juſtly campl .in of an Injury don: him, and 
fue for Redreſs : W ich how far it is app!ica- 
ble ro King Jane's Cie will beſt appear oy 2 
firi& Examination of the form:r Pretence, 
In order to which, I (hall begin with the pre- 
rended Grievances ant Mile Admmiſtrarion 
during King 7ames's Reign which by thoſe of 
your Par'y are enumerated with all che Care, 

1cighrened with all the Art, and magnifyed 
with all the Malice imaginable, W itneis that 
Infamous Libel publiſhed againſt him by an 
* Divine, with a Defign (it ſeems) not only 
ro juſtify his Subjects rebellipg againſt him, 
but to render him odious to all Mankind. But 
the foul Aſperfiors and baſe C:lumnies of that 
Book, the groſ: Partiality and Difingenuity of 
the Author throughout the whole of it, even 
in relating Marters of Fact, has of late been 
ſufficien ly detected. 

A+ I ſuppoſe you mean Dr. King's Book, 
and the Anſwer to it, lately publiſhed by an 
unknown Hand, 

B. I do fo, and if you have read them both 
I ſhould be glad to hear your opinion of them. 

A. I mvſt confeſs — I read that Au- 
ſwer, I have not had the ſame Opinion of the 
D's. Book as formerly, nor do I give ſo much 
Credit to what is therein related ; yet Lam ia 

the Dr. will indicate himſelf how ſoon 
the Anſwer comes into his hands, which I be- 
lieve will be very ſpeedily, there being care 
taken to tranſmit a Copy of it to him, till 
; which time reſolve to ſuſpend my Judgment 
\ both of him and his Book.- 

B. You may do(o tor we, for I do te ſolve 
not. to foul my Fingers any longer with it rei- 
ther ar preſent ; hut to wake tome Reply to 
that heavy Charge of Grievances and Mile- 
Admiuiſtrations agrinft K. Zimes here in Enge 
land; which Charge 1s made up of ſuch difſi- 
milar parts, an1 contains in it ſuck a mixture 
of Truth and Fallhood, of real Grievances 


and malicious Calumnies, that it were equally 
indiſcreet wholly to deny it or wholly to ad- 
mit of it. That there were ſcme falſe Steps 
made in K. 7ames's Reign, that there were 
ſeveral things done very unaccountably, even 
in point of Government, I am ſo far from de- 
nying, that perhaps no man in my Station was 
either more ſenſible of ir or more ſorry for it 
than my If. But what then? Muſt every 
King that tre ads awry or makes a falſe ſlep im- 
mediarly have his Heels triprvp? If ſo, your 
new King had need look herrer to his footing 
than hitherto he has dore; ſince it may eaſi- 
ly be made appear. that he has not only trod 
in the ſame Steps with his Pred / ec ſſor, but 
has by many Pace out · gane lum: But of that 
afrerw rd, Wa- { woul. have yau ro co ſi- 
der at preſent is, That Kings are but. Men, 
and therefore not to h- tuppoſed to be ex- 
e moted from Ertaut: For though I grant, 
that God hes paced them in 2 much higher 
Station than other Men, and that they de. ive. 
their Authority immediately from him; yet 
as long as they are neceſſi ated to act cr to 
excrciie thelr Authority, not only by the. 
Counſel and Advice, bur Ik-wiſe by the Mi- 


niſtry of other Men, it cannot reaſonably be. 


expected bur h. t Errours wil be comm tted, 
more or leſs according to the Irreuri:y of 
thoſe Perſons by, whoſe Advice or Mi, iſtry 
they act. This is ſo very true, that I may 
ale challenge you to give me an Inſtance of 
any one King now rcigning, or perhaps that 
reigned for ſome Ages paſt. whoſe Subjects 


do not. or did not, complain of Grievances, 


and Malc-Adminiftrations io their Govern» 


ment. ; 
A. If o, we had better hive no Kings at 


all, hu: pur our (elves under ſome other om. 


of Government : For that we ſhould be ſo 
obſtinarely tenaci us of uch a Form of Go- 
vernment, as you your elf acknowledge very 
rarely has been, and vi ry hardly can be cx» 
empted tom Errour, 1+ moi unte aſona le. 
8. This Objection I plainly ſoreta and 
thought. to have anticipa ed. it you had not 


preveiited me, by telling you, that however 


plu (finie that Propofirion of yours may em, 
r0'..1ng would be gained by lt; For though 
ic were iu our power to change the Governe 

menr 
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ment to what Form we pleaſe (as moſt certain- 
ly ic is nor, at leaſt not without the Conſent of 
the Governour) whatever Exchange we made, 
we ſhould find our (elves loſers by the. Bargain, 
ſince it may eaſily be made appear, that all 
other Forms of G»yernment, as they are ra- 
ther the reſvlr of N-cefſry than of Choice, fo 
they are ſo far. from being het er ſecured from 
Errours and Miſtakes than that of Atonarchy, 
that they are much more ſubject to them 
So that your ObjeRion againſt what I former- 
ly ſaid concerning the Erraurs and Miſtikes 
jaci ſent to Kingly Government, is indeed the 
very ſame as if you ſhould thus reply to what 
I but now ſail, That ſince all Sorts of Go- 
vernments, have their Failings and DefeRs, 
the , beſt way is to be under none art all; 
than which nothing can be more unreaſona 

ble, it being obvious ro all wiſe and conſider- 
ing Men. that the worſt Form of Government 
is the World, even Tyranny it (elf, is far 
more eligihl: and I-fs hurtful than to be under 
none at all. Theſe things are fo very plain, 


that without infiſting any ſurther upon them 


I ſhall re:urn to whar L was ſaying when vour 
O ection interrupted me, namely, that it is 
ſuch 4 caſual Thing for Kings, as well as other 
Governours, to give their Subjects occaſion 
to complain of Miſcarriiges and Male-Admi- 
niſtrations in their Government, that perhaps 
it will be very hard to inſtance any one King 
that has not done it: So that if we may be al- 
lowed to rake. that Courſe mentioned in the 
former Prerence, we may even bid adleu to 
all Government: For no man can chooſe but 
lee, that if in all juch Caſes SuHjetts may war- 
tantably derhrone their Kings and fer up o- 
thers in the ir ſtead, there can be no ſuch thin 

* Government, but the whole World mu 

be filled with Confuſion. I grant, that in re- 
medying a great Inconveniency ſome Confu- 
ſion may de born with, if it be (uch as we may 
reaſonably expect will ſoon be over, and no- 
thing bur fair Sun-ſhine to follow, But alas! 
the Confuſions introduced by ſuch a Courſe as 
we now ſpeak of are of a far different Nature; 
being ſuch as we can never have any proſpect 
of putting an end to, any. *therwiſe than by 
lerring fall that Courſe : For ir ſeldom fails 
bur that they who change eithet theit Govern- 


ment or Governour, on Pretence of having 

their Grievances redrefled, find themſelves in 

a worſe ſtare at laſt than they were in ar firſt, 

whereof it were eaſy to give an Inſtance wich- 

our going far from home. Bur though I m 

thus free in gran ing that all Kings may be 

guilty, niy, that moſt Kings really are guilty 

of ſuch Errours and Miſtakes in Government 

as the it Subjects think they have juſt reaſon to 

complain of as great Grievances, and particu - 
larly that King Janes was ſo In ſeveral reſpects. 
yet I am very far fiom thinking, thar all 
Complaints of that nature, either againſt him 
or any of the reſt are well grounded. I very 

well know, that it is uſual in all ſuch Caſes, 
not only to aggravate what is indeed true, 
but alſo to alledg what is really falfe. This 
in the Ciſe of King James is very plainly to be 
ſeen : For you cannot chooſe but know, that 
the moſt clamorous Objections againft him, 
and whar moſt alienated the Hearts and Affe - 
ctions of his Subjects from him were eſpecial- 
ly thee Two : Firſt, That notwithſtanding 
the Birth of the Prince of ales was nothing 
elſe but a meer Impoſture, yet Ring James 
endeavoured to obrrude him on theſe King- 
doms as his Right Heir, to the diſinheriting of 
his own lawful Children. Secondly, That he 
had privatcly entered into a Treaty wirh the 
French King to root out the Proteſtant and ſet 
up the Roman-Catholich Religion in theſe three 
Kingdoms, which was to be done by the Help 
and Aſſiſtance of the French King. Theſe, I 
muſt confeſs, had been great Grievances in- 
deed, enough to have ſhaken a more ſteady 
Loyalry than that of his Subjects, had they 
been as plainly proved as they were impu- 
dently alledged : But that no ſuch Proof has 
been made, nor ſo much as offered to be made, 
you your (elf. cannot bur know. Never was 
any thing of that nature aſlerred with more 
Confidence or more induſtriouſly obtruded 
on Mens Relief, than theſe two Things 1 have 
mentioned, for whoever did but doubt of the 
Truth of them were told with all the Aſſu- 
rance imaginable, that if once the P. of O. 
were bur landed and the Repreſentatives of the 
Nation had Freedom and Leiſure to enquire 
into the Matter, the proof of theſe Things 
would be made az clear az theSun at —_— 
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And yet you fee that all theſe fine Protences 
are now come to nothing, The Evidence 
yeu fe much boafted of then is now wholly on 
the other Side, ir having ſufficiently appear'd 
fince that King James was ſo far from treating 
privately with the French King for the aſſiſt- 
ance of his Forces to deſtroy our Religion, 
that he could not be perſuaded to accept of 
theſe Forces to reſiſt the Unnatural Invaſion of 
his Son-in-Law, but choſe rather to confide 
in the Courage and Loyalty of his own Sub- 
jets. And as for the Prince of ales, beſides 
the Depoſition of ſeveral Perſons of unqueſſi- 
onable Honour, atteſting the Truth and Re- 
alicy of his being born of the Queen's Body, 
(which was the only thing pretended to be 
doubred of) it has been atundanily conſirm- 
ed fince by the Birth of a P-incefs by the 
ſame Queen, But it were needleſs to ini. ſt 
any logger on theſe Things ; your ſo ſhametul 
ſneaking from the proof of them aſ et you had 
undertaken it with ſo much Aſſurance, ard 
made us expect it with ſo much Impatience, 
bk ſufficient ro diſprove them it hout the help 
of any other Argument:: For though there 
could be no greater Advan'age to your Party, 
nor no greater Confuſion to Our than to have 
theſe Things plai:.ly proved, yet you very 
well know that after the Prince was landed, 
the Eſtate: conven d and the great Aﬀairs of 
the Nation adjuſted, they were ſo far from 
effcring at the proof of theſe Things, 25 was 
generally expected, that they could not be 
perſuaded ſo much as to enter upon the Exa- 
mination of them or make any enquiry into 
them, though they were very much 1mportu- 
ned to it by both Parties. 

A. I muſt confeſs their Conduct in that did 
ſcem a litile ſtrange to me as well as toa great 
many others, and ſo it does ſtill. However I 
Pur the beſt Senſe upon ir I can, being willing 
to believe that their forbearing io make a ſtrit 
Enquiry imo theſe Things was purely our of 
reſpect to King James, ſince the proot of them 
muſt needs have rendered him odlous and 
hareful to all Mar kind. 

E. If that be really your Opinion I believe 
you are very ſingular in it. For my part, 1 
am ſo far from having avy uch Thoughts of it, 
that I verily believe if they had thought they 


could have made any thing of it, that Confi- 
derarion, that fuch a proof weyld exrreamily 
reflect upon King James's Credit and Reputas 
tion would have been ſo far from hindering 
them to attempt ir, that it would rather have 
ſpurr'd them on to it with the greater vehe- 
mence. This Opinion I am ſure is much more 
ratioval than yours, becauſe much more ſuit- 
able to their Deportment towards him in other 
things, which ever ſince the Prince's landiug 
has been ſo far from any the leaſt ſhew either 
of reſpe& to hls Perſon or regard to his Ho- 
nour, that perhaps no King (his Royal Father 
only excepted) was ever treated with more 
Contempt, or had greater Aﬀronts and Indig- 
nities put upon him. It cannot then be ima- 
gined, that their forbearing to prove, or ſo 
much as to examine theſe Things, was out of 
any Re ipe ct to him, nor is it credible that any 
other Account can be given of it, but only 
this : They were atraid that a diligent Search 
and Enquiry into theſe Things would make a 
very different Diſcovery from what they had 
all along made the World expect, or that in- 
ſtead o! making them more evident than for- 
merly, ir would render them much more ſuſ- 
petted ; Than which there needs no plainer 
De monſtration, not only that theſe Things are 
ſal'e, but allo thar thoſe very Perions who per- 
ſuaded others ro believe them, did not believe 
them themſelves, Thus it appears that the 
moſt material Obj: Rions againſt K. Janes, 
were to hing elſe bur meer Calumnies and ma- 
lic us Alperfions impudently forged by ſome 
jll-defigning Mien, and as inauſtriouſly propa- 
gared by others, of purpoſe to debauch his 
Subjects fiom their Loyalty, and prepare them 
for that DefeAion from their Duty to him, 
at which the World may well ſtand amazed. 
As for other Grievances and Male-Admini- 
ſtrations, which are very freely confeſſed to 
have been ſuch, as well then as now, ſuch as 
ſet ing up the Righ-Commiſſion, turning out of 
Mag dalen-Collzdge, impriioning of the Biſhops, 
diipenſing with the P/nal Laws, putting un- 
qualified Perſons in Places of Truſt, and 
le me others of the like nature; as they are of 
much leſs Importance than the former which 
were never yet attempted to he proved, fo 
they cannot directly and immediatly be char- 

ged 
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ged upon him, hut with a great deal of Difin. 
genulty ; it having plainly enough appcared 
unce, that he was puſh'd on co the'e Things, 
Not by Ins own luci mations, bur y his Mint- 
ftcrs and Favourres, of whom he had unfor- 
tunateiy made 4 very bad Choice. It wat t e 
Indiicreet an ill e ner! L al of ſome of 
tho e Mutters and Favourites, and the cun- 
ning Artifi e of othete, that puſh'd him for- 
ward to ti:of. Violent anu Arbitrary Proceed - 
Ings, of purpule to undeimme and run him, 
a+ ſom. o themſelves have hoaſtea ſince, and 
have ve-n uber ally r:warded tor it. This be- 
ng the plain Truch of ch: merrer, M will ean- 
ly appear, that thi: Pretence of founding 
R s. Right to the Crown upon K, Zames's 
Dep. ſition for Malc-4uminittiation, is the 
moſt uoreaſonable thing that can be: For you 
know, it is a Max m in our Law, That the 
King can do no Wrong ; the Meaning whereof is 
not, that nothing can be done amiſs that he 
docs in point of Government, but that whate- 
ver there is amus in it, is not to be imputed to 


him, but to thoſe by whole Advice and Mini- 


firy he acts ; and conf. query, that not he, 
but they are puniſn. h for them. But in this 


Pre ence conct tuin. K Junes th: Calc is 


que inverted; for heie the King himſelt is 
charged with all the Faulrs of Government, 
and not only charged with them bur puniſhed 
for them; whereas they that were his Coun- 
ſe llors and Miniſt rs, who were much more to 
blame than h. ma much as they not only per- 
fu ided him, that his Royal Prerogative would 
very warranta'þ. y and safely bear him out in 
all che Arutraty Couries he took, but alſo 
na hm forward ro them even contrary to 

is [ncl1nutions, maliciouſly ſuggeſting, that 
the haru Uiage that ſome of hi» Sunjetts mer 
wich (ro which in ſome caſ s he conſented 
with great R-1udtancy) was no more than what 
was neceſſary for che aſſerting and vinu cating 
ot his Authority, ano the chaſtiſing of their 
Stubboranen and Undutitolneis: Theſe Men 
(I tay) ar leaſt (ome ot them, were not only 
ſi-fered ro eſcape Puniſhm nr, but were high- 
ly preferr'd and rewarded even by your good 
K. * than which I challenge any Man to give 
an Inſtance either of greater Iniquity or deep- 


er Hypocriſy. To punilh that openly in one 


as 4 grievous Crime, which is ſecretly appro- 

ved of and rewarded in another as very à0- 

ceprable Service. To cry our aga'nſt Grie - 
va ces, to pretend a moſt} render Comp-thon 

for thoſe that ſufter them. and a mighty Zeal 
for having of them redreſt, when yet it ap- 
pear« that thoie very Grievances are chiefly 
owing to the pernicious Countels and miſchie - 
vous Contrivan es of fuch Perions as for that 
very purpoſe have been corrupted by ſuch a 
Pretender, is ſuch a Maſter-piece o Hypocrily 
ant Diiſimulation as I think none bur a Dach- 
Man is capable of But why ſhould I init. 
long on theie Things? Let it he (\uppoſed that 
the Grievances we lay under during K Janes s 
Reign were really as great as they who mali- 
ciouſly aggravate th m wonld make the World 
believe, and that they were not in any mea- 
ſure to be imputed to the ill Conduct of his 
Conunſcllours and Miniſters, bur were the eſ- 
tects of his own Natural Tempet and Inclina- 
tion, even that cannot juſhfy the Meaſures 
that have been taken to redreſs theſe Grievan- 
ces. This brings us to the Confiderarion of 
the Se ond part of the former Prerence- 
nme ly. that becauſe of theſe Grievances and 
Mal--Admiarſtrations, the Eſtates of the 
Realm did unanim-uſly dethrone him. In 
this are tuo Things to he examined, Firft, 
Matter of fact: Secondly. Matter of Right; 
As or the Ma'ter of Fact, I muſt tell you, tltar 
however confiden ly Mr. Johnſon and they 

that adhere to him may affirm it, ther. no- 
thing of Truth in it. The Convention did 

no go that way to work : So far were they 

from aſſuming any Power or Authority over 

the King's Perion, fo as te call bim to an Ac- 

count, and judicially ro depole him, that t 

did not in the leaft pretend to it, nor io mu 

as mention it, bur wert upon a quite differ- 

ent Ground, a+ js very well known, But be- 

fides hat, che Matter of Fact i» nor more ſal e 

than the Matter of Right is detective: That 

is to (ay, Ii they had done ſo de facto, it hid 

been de jure null and of none effect, as being 

utte rly unlawtul. I hope you will grant me, 

that what is in it (elf unlawful ought not to be 


done, and if it be done, ought to be undone 


un. — | 
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4. H Ido, you vill get nothing by it, un- 
leſs you can prove that it was atterly unlawful 
to dethrone King James, even though he did 
not govern according to Law. 

B. Very right : But that I can eaſily prove, 
both becauſe there is no Law for ir, and like - 
wiſe becauſe there are expreſs Laws agaioſt it. 
Firſt, I ſay, There is no Law or Str ure that 
the dubjects or People of England can in any 
Caſe depoſe or dethrone their Lawful Ring. 
This being a Negative Propoſition it cannot 
be expected tha: I ſhould prove it. It lies up- 
on vour Party (at leaſt thoſe of them that ſhel- 
ter them elves under this Pretence) not only to 
produce ſuch a Law, but to make it appear, 
that ir has never yet been repealed ; till which 
time the Propofition will ſtand good agataſt 
them. Tis true Mr. Jobnſon in hb» Argument 
does mention ſuch a Statute, and lays the 
greateſt Streſs of his Argument upon it, and 
yer confeſſes afterward, that whatever chere 
mighe be formerly, there is no ſuch Thing 
now to be found ; which is enough for my 
2 — becaule got to be found, and not to 

in being, are the ſame Thing in Law. Se- 
condly, As there is no Law to warcant or au- 
thoriſe che Depoſi:ĩon of any of our Rightful 
Kings, ſo there are expreſs Las againſt it. 
Such is that of the 12. Car. 2. where it is decla- 
red, That neither the Peers, nor Commons, nor 
both Houſes together, nor the Peaple colleftively 
nor repreſentatively, in Parliament or out of Par- 
liament, nor any other Perſons whatſot ver have 
any Corrcive Power over the King of England. 
And in the 13 C. 2. it is 4-clared, Tat the 
Sword 3: ſolely in the King's Power, ant that 
neither one nor both Houſes of Parliament can or 
lawfully may » aiſt or !rvy any War offenſive or le- 

ſenſtve ag ainſt his Majeſty, To theſe I nay ad4 
what is declared in the 47 of #14jormity, 
namely, That it is not law/ul upor any wetence 
whatever to tate up Arms again't the King. If 
it he laid, that there is norniag mention dot 
dethroning of Kings in any of cheie Acts 1 
have quo.cd, and conſequently that they are 
nothing to the purpoſe. I anſwer, That to 
dethrone a King is a degree of Rebell on He- 
yond any thing mentioned n cheſe Acts: 
For the reaſon why Subjects do aſſume to 
them.elycs & coercive power over their King, 


or pretend to take up Arms or levy War 4» 
gainſt him is that by theſe means they may de- 
throne him: And if fo, it muſt needs be 
gem ed, that the former heing condemned by 
t neſe Statutes, the latter is much more ſo, as 
being a higher degree of the ſame Crime. So 
that they of your Party who found K. t. 
Right on the Peoples depoſing of King Janes 
for Male-Adminiſtration, have no imaginable 
way to evade the Force of theſe Laws I have 
menrioned, unleſs they ſay that they are above 
all Laws, and can diſpence with them at their 
Pleaſure, which was one of the chiet Things 
objected againſt him and what was thought ab- 
ſurd in him. i am (ure is much more ſo in them. 

A. I hope vou have now done with that Pre- 
tence, ſor the Truth is I never much lov'd it. nor 
laid any great Streſs upon it; and therefore I 
do not thiak my ſelf much concerned in the 
Arguments you have brought againſt ir, which 
is the chief Realon why I have made little or 
no Reply to you ſince you entered upon the 
Examination of i:. 

B. Had you told me ſo at firſt it would have 
ſaved me a great deal of T-ouble, tor then el - 
ther I would not have mentioned it at all, of 
at leaſt would not have inſiſted io long upon 
it. But that is your Cunning, Whichſoever 
of your Precences happens 10 be examined, 
you are reſolved to lay nothing of it, till firſt 
you hear what can be ſaid againſt it: And if 
ic (© fall out tha: the Arguments againſt it make 
no great Impreiſin upon it, then, to be ſure, 
that is the Pretence you always confided in: 
But if it happens » he uffled, why then, for- 
ſooth, you did not like it trom the beginning. 
Bur perhaps we may meet with more (uct be- 
fore we come to an end. Fne next that 
comes to he examined 's that of Forteirure, 
Che SuYtance oo! which is, that by theſe vio» 
len” and ar virrary Proceedtags and Male» 1d - 
mini trations form ry Mmenttone i. K. Fans 
did really and truly forfeir all Right and Title 
to the Cro vn. This Pretence, I nope, will 
be ſooner diſcuſſe i thin the orer. hecauſe 
tho ign in o ne Re pects they di fer very con- 
ſidera iy iram one an er,; the Oar fir n- 
ing, That he was depoted by the People: 
And the other, That e did really unking 
hamielf, and torſcit his Right, ſo that there 

was 
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was nothing left for the People to do, but only 
to declare it and diſpoſe of the Forfeirure, 
yet — both agree in this, The ſame Grievan- 
ces and Male - Adminiſtrations tre alledged by 
both Parties, as the Ground or Reaſon of what 
they conrend for : And therefore having 
ſpoke hit is ſu Felent of theſe Grievances al- 
ready, it will he needle to enter upon a Se- 
cond Con ſideration of them. It only re- 
mains that we examine what is grounded 
upon theſe Grievances, which is no leſs chan 
King Zanes's ſorſeiting all his Right and Title 
to his three Kingdoms; which however con- 
fidently aſſerted, may as eaſily be diſproved, 
if either Lww or Reaſon may de admitted as 
Judge, As for Law, I do nor ſee iris ſo 
much az alledged : For although it might rea- 
ſonably enough be expected, that they who 
take upon them to declare, that in caſe of 
Male-Adminiſtration a King forfeiteth his 
Crown, ſhould ſhew ſome expreſs Law, or 
Statute, or AR of Parliament by which it is 
ſo enacted. Thev have not yet been able ro 
do it; and indeed how ſhould they, when there 
is no ſuch Statute to be ſoun i? They may well 
pretend to find ſome ſuch Clauſe in the Ori- 
ginal Contract between the King and People, 
which when they are ſo kind as to produce we 
ſhall moſt willingly ſubmit to irs Deciſion of 
the Controverſy; but that any ſuch Clauſe is 
to be found in any ſu>ſcquent Statute is ſcarce 
to be imagined : For you very well know we 
never had any but what was made ſo by the 
King, that a Vote or Bill in Parliament though 
paſt in both Houſes, is of no Force or Aucho- 
rity til: fign'd by him; it is he only that gives 
It the force of a Law. And do you think it 
pro'able that any King that is attually and le- 
gally in PoliſciTion of a Crown, and is torran(- 
mit the ſame o his Poſterity, ſhould of his 
own accord make a Lu that incaſe of Male- 
Adminiſtration either by himlelf or by any of 
his Heirs and Succeſſors that Crown 'hould be 
forfeited? No doubt, Parliaments always 
have en and yer ace inclinable enough to pre- 
pare (uz 1 3ills, if they had any hopes of Suc- 
cels in the a; ut that any King ſhoul4 give 
the Roval Aſſe it to them is not in an rea on 
to de expected. or that were to looſen me 
Bonds of nu own Governmeat, azad deliver 


both it and himſelf up as a Prey to the reſtleſs 
and unruly Multitude, who, if once ſuch a 
Door were unbolted, would always find Pre- 
rences enough to puſh it o Bur this is 
not all. Beſides that there ts no Law to ſup- 
port this Pretence, there are expreſs Laws to 
overthrow it. Thoſe very Statutes I have al- 
ready quored againſt depoſing of Kings from 
their Right may be no lefs __ alledged 
againſt their forfeiring of it : For as no King 
can be depoſed but by Force, ſo neither can it 
be expefted that ever he will own his having 
forfeired his Right but by Force, And there- 
fore ſince by theſe Statutes it is declared to be 
unlawful to rake up Arms or levy War againſt 
the King, or to aſſume any Coercive Power 
over him, they are no leſs pleadable againſt 
this Prerence than they are againſt the former. 

A. I muſt confeſs I do not at all agree with 
vou in that. My Reaſon is, becauſe what 
Force is emploved in depoſing a King is uſed 
ag :inſt him even while he is M, which is ex- 
preſly againſt thoſe Statutes: Bur in the caſe of 
Forfeirure it is quite another thing for in that 
there is no Force uied till firſt he has forfeired 
his Right, and in ſo doing he ceaſes to be King 
and becomes a Private Man: So that whatever 
Force or Violence is uſed afterward to drive 
him from chat Right he has already forteired, 
cannot properly be (aid to be done againſt 2 
King, nor conſequently to be condemned by 
the fore menti ned 3rarutes. 

B. That Anſwer (whatever you may thigk 
ob it) is none. of your own, but borrowed from 
the Old Republican Party in Oliver's Time; who 
among many other Artifices to abuſe the Sim- 
ple, and palliate their Rebellion againſt King 
charles the bitt, reviv'd that old exploded 
Diſtinct on between the King's Authority and 
the King's Pon. They prerended that by his 
Mi'government he had :orteired his Authori- 
ty. So they not only amuſed Men's Minds 
with that confound d Diſtin tion between his 
gut naruv and his Perion, but fer up the one 
in oppofirion to the other, and at lait took up 
Arms ior the one againſt che other ; that is, 
they taught againſt him, not as one cloathed 
with Regal Authority, for that he had already 
diveſte+ 1:nſclt of, but as a Private Perſon 3 


which is the very thiog alledged lu yous Keply. 
But 
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Bur if tha: Diſtinction, however plauſible, was 
treaſonable and rebellious then, (as moſt cer- 
tainly ir was) ir is much more eviden ly (© 
now, as being expreſly condemned by theſe 
very Sa utes I have mencioned. which were 
indeed tramed for that very pu poſe 3 for by 
them ir is « xpreſly declired That it is unlawjul 
to take up Arms againſt the King wan axy Pre- 
tence whatever, And if ſo, then o rake up 
Arms againſt him on prerence that he is no 
longer Ki”g, is as fully condemned as any o- 
ther Pretence. In a word, ci her you muſt 
nt that this No 1on of a Kiny': forfeiring 
is Right and by thar m ans unkiogine bimſelf 
and becoming a Private Ferion, neither can 
nor ought to be made uſe of as a Pre'ence ro 
take up Arms againſt him, or you muſt own 
rhat it falls dire ctly under the Condemnari--n 
of tha: Statute, Bur if that is not ſufficient to 
convince you, be pleaſed to conſider what is 
further added in the Declaration contained in 
that Statute; namely, That as J declare it un- 
lawſu! to take up Arms againſt the King «pon any 
Pretence whatever, (0 I abbor that traiterous Poſi- 
tion »\ taking up Arms by bus Authority againſt bu 
Perſon. There you ice that to divide the 
K ng's Autho- ity from his Perſon (which can- 
nor well be done bur on ſuppoſition that he 
has ſorfeited his Auth-rity) and upon that 
Pretence ta take uv Atm. againit him, is de- 
clared to be ſuch a traite ou P. ſi ion as by all 
goo . Subject: is utterly to be abnorred. 
Having thus far endeavoured to make it ap- 
ar that this Pretence of a King's torfeiring 
Fo C own and Dignity, in an Heredirary Mo- 
narchy where no o het Compatt is to be ſounu 
b-rween him and his Pcople but hat is con- 
tained in thoſe ſeveral Acts of Parli ment 
whic" from rime to time have been fign'd by 
him and ts Þ «deceflours. is no lets iliegal 
than the form r Prerence ut de poting him the 
next tiung to be done 18 '© ſhew you that it is 
every way aSabſurd and unrea onable. fahle ro 
the ſame Taconvenierc tes, and neceſſarily in- 
voivirg peopli in the ſame endleſ Conſuſionꝰ: 
It being evcry way a+ impoiſible that ever our 
Govern m: n can he ſecure upon this Suppoſi- 
tion as upon the former. To pretend that a 
King has torfei ce hi» Riznr, and upon thor 
Pretcuce to take up Arms againit him, ſoi ce 


him from Ir and diſpoſe of ir to another, tho 
in ſome reſpedts it differs from depoling of 
him, yet it fully agrees with it in this, char it 
can hardly fail of producing the ſame perni- 
cious and miſchievous Effects. Let it once be 
put in the Head of any People [cipecially ſu ch 
a wanton, unſteady and ungoverna le People 
as that of this unhappy Iſland, v hom <vcn the 
firiteſt Laws cannot contam vt, the 
b-unds of Suhj- tion) that in caſe of Miſ- 
gov: rnment the King does forieht all his Right 
and Title to the Crown, becomes a Pr:vare 
Pr rſon and as ſuch may be oppoſed and forced 
from his R'ghr, and you may eafil, ours 
what will be the reſul- of it, What Fat 01.5 
and Diviſions, what Plunder and Rapine, what 
Slaughter an Bloodſh-d, what laing Mile- 
ries and endleſs Contuſiom (far more in up- 
portable than the greateſt Grievances under 
the worſt of Kings) will unavordably throng 
in upon the ohen ng of ſuch a Gap, is but too 
apparent to all conſidering Men. It were eaſi 

'0 enlarge up en tbu Subject, but withal it 
were very needl-(s, for chere are mam yet 
alive among us who hy che it on (ad Experi- 
ence have been ſuſficiem hy convinced of the 
Truth of theie Things, having been Ee -Wu⸗- 
neſſes of tte de plora le Sate and Condition 
tha theſe unhappy Nation: were reduced to, 
merely by atting acc«-rling to heſe Principles 
and Pretences againſt King Charles the Firſt. 
So grear was the Miſery they groaned under, 
and ſo far were they from having any P. oſpe ct 
of Relief hy any other Means, that at laſt hey 
w: re convinced there was no other way to re- 
m dy he & Evils. bur by undoing wl.at they 
had done as fir as lay in their Power, by cal» 
ung H me the Righttul Heir to the peaceable 
Poſleiſion of wha: they had fo long and io in- 
juriouſli de-arncd from him: Which accor- 
dingly they did, and found their Condit io io 
ſer11bly <Itered toi the hi ttet in ſo doing. that 
they not oy conceived an Abhorrence of 
thoſe Rebel) os Principles that had (© fatally 
miſled them. but thought themſelves obliged 
to take all tre Care ana make all the Proviſion 
they could, that no uch thing ſhould happen 
for the ſuture. All this is plain Matter of Fact 
which no Man can have the Impudence to 


deny, Would not one think it firange — 
tha! 
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that after all this we ſhould fall into the ſame 
Miſtakes and tread the ſame faral Sceps again? 
and that ſo ſoon too atter our Suffering, 
char a grear many of us have yet a very freſh 
Remembrance, it not a yery feeling Sence of 
them ? And yet you ſee it js ſoz we have, as 
Near as Can be, taken the ſame Meaſures as for- 
merly, acted upon the ſame Principles, in- 
volved our ſelves in the ſame Difficulties , 
begin to feel the ſame Miteries, and muſt at 
laſt make uſe of the ſame Remedy, or we 
will find Reaſon to repent it when perhaps ir 
will be too late. In a word, ſhould this Prin- 
ciple univerſally obtain, or meet with the 
ſame favourable Reception in other Nations, 
as it has done in this, there would be nothing 
bur Contuſion in ail Corners ot the World; 
It being utterly impoſſible in ſuch a Cole, ei- 
ther that any Government can be ſecure. or 
any People can be happy. For Imufſt tl] 
you, if once this Door be ſet open, ii u ill fig- 
pify nothing whether a King governs accord- 
ing to Law or not, whether the Grievances 
complained ot or the Male-Aamin:iſtrations 
alledged againſt him be real or pretepocd, it 
will be all ene ano the lame Thing; tor the 
People will be Judges of that he her it be 
Reaſon or not. It they do but think them to 
be Gricvances, whether they be really ſo or 
not, Nay, 1! they do but call them ſo, whe- 
ther = think them ſo or not, the Cate will 
be the ſame: It is but filling wens Heads 
with Fears and Icaleuſies, periuaui g the 
Mul'itude that their Liberties, their Religion 
and all tha: is dear to them is in danger, Warn- 
ing them to be upon their Guard and look to 
themſelves, and then the Buſineſs is dope : 
Down goes the Kivg, and up farts a Creature 
of theit own makivg : Nor bas he any better 
Security than his Predece flor had; for it he 
be not either a meer Tool, or an abſolute Ty- 
rant, that is, if he does not cither ſubmit 
to be wholly governed by his People, and 
proſtitute his Authority to every Caprice of 
the giddy Multitude ; or put himſcli into a 
Capacity to govern them with a Rod of Iron, 
and force them to Obedience by a ſtanding 
Army, backing his Roval Will and Pleaſure, 
not with the bruts Fulmina or empty Noite of 
Acts of Pailiamen:, but with the Ratio uli. 


ma Regam, or the more ſolid and convincing 
Arguments of great Guns; I ſay, ifhe does 
nor take either of theſe Courſes (whereof I 
think neither is much to be commended) he 
cannot in any reaſon expe d to beotherwiſe 
dealt with than his Predeceſſour was: Nor is 
it reaſonable to imagine, tha ever the Erolick 
will end, lo. long as that Door is left open 3 
and ſome would think it had been a great deal 
_ and more adviſable to have kept it ſhut 
at firſt, 

4. Iconfeſs your Arguments againſt both 
the former Pretences are ſo very ſpecious and 
plauſible, that they deſerve to be ſeriouſly 
conſidered, which, I promiſe you, they ſhall 
be how ſoon I can have a convenient Opportu- 
nity : Only at preſent give me leave to ak 
you a Queſtion or two, and then, if you 
— you nav proceed. You ſay it cannot 

made appear by any Law or Statute, that 
in caſe of Mit-Gevernment or Male-Admini- 
ſtration the K ng does either forfeit his Right, 
or is ly able to be depoied by the People; and 
perhaps it may be ſo, becaule, as you have ob- 


ſerved, whatever Reaſons any Parliament 


might have had to have promored ſuch a Bill, 
it is not at all likely that any King would have 
Signed it. But u hat do you ſay of the King's 
Coronation-Oath ? Does not that lay an in- 
diſpemable Obligation upon him not to op- 
preſs his Subject:? Does he tot ſolemnly pro- 
miſe and (wear in that Oath, That he will ga- 
ven according to Law ? That he will maintain 
their Religion, their Liberties and Properties en- 
tire, without making any Encroachment upon 
them, 

B. I grant he docs ; but what then? Will 
jt thereſoie follow, that it he does not exaRt- 
ly perform theie Things he forfeirs his Right, 
or 1+ accountable to hu People? If you can 
find any luch Clauſe in that Oath it will be ve- 
ry lerviceable to your Caule, but if nor, It 
will ſignify nothing. It is very well known, 
that our Kings do immediate ly ſucceed to the 
Crou n upon the Death of him that reigned laſt. 
T hat whoever does lineally wucceed, is to all 
Intents and Purpoſes as my and fully King, 
and has the tame Right to the Duty and Alle- 
giance of his Subjects, before he takes that 
Coxonation-Oath as alterward, It 13 _ 
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the proclaiming nor crowning of him that 
makes him King. Such Solemairies (I gran!) 
are cuſtomarily uſed upon any new king's Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne, but his Right or Tule 
cannot be ſaid to depend upon either of them, 
ir being indeed anteced nt ro both. And as 
his Right to govern is prior to his Corona ion, 
fo is the Obligation he lies under to govern 
according to Law, to conulc the Good of 
his Subjects, and inviolably to preſerve all 
their Righ's and Priviledges; that al os prior 
ro his Coronation-Oath: For what he {ears 
then is not entering into anv new. Compact 
with his Peopl-, but only a ſolemn Arknows- 
jedgment and Ratification of whit he was oh- 
luged to before. In a word, The bounding 
and limiting of his Authority is not properly 
owing to his Coronation-O1th, but to the Na- 
ture and Conſtitution of the Government it 
felf, and conſequently, muſt commence from 
it's firſt devolving udon him. But it were 
needleſs ro in{ift upon this Matter; for 
whenceſo-ver ir proceeds that the King 15 o 
liged to govern by Lav, it will fiznity nothing 
to your picpoſe, unleſs vor can make appear, 
that in ſubmitting to that O igatton he did 
lik-wi'e oblige himſclf. That in caſe he did 
not act conformi ily to ir he hulll forfeit his 
Right, or be account ible ro his People, which 
] am ſure you cannot do. Suppoſea rather 
ſhould folemnly (wear ro hi. CM ten. That 
he will carefully educate them ind pr vide for 
them; in that caſe he ſtands ohli ge io to do, 
an1ycr that Ovligt ion cannot properly be 
ſail to be intr>ducet i N that Oarh, but only 
to be rar ifi. d and confirmed oy it, for it is in. 
deed the natural ref, of his Parerniry and 
commences with it: Bur w ence ver hit 
O'\ligation proceeds, I hope you vill nar (ay, 
that if his ſu>ſcq cn Mralures are nt anſwer- 
able ta it he ceaſcs tu »- a Father. 07 is havle to 
he degraded from that Digviey iy them. Char 
he is accountabſe to 314 4 mghy ritt mi 
ſo much the mare everely bunnh he wer uſe 
of his Oach, 1 freeiy grant; ita it ings 
him under the la h or c nſure of "3s Chilaren, 
I utrerly 4. ny, for that ne nt th did nor could 
ſwear without (weartag 4 vay his Right, I 
like minnet Ido very fr-ely gran, that ifa 
King iu the Exerciſe of his Goverament, docs 


violare that Obligation wh'ch naturally ariſes 
from he Conſtitu ion of that Government le- 
giily devolving non him, or his accepting of 
It (0 limited an ſ qualifiet, chat is ro fy, if he 
does not confulc the Good of his People 
and inviolably preſerve all their Rights and 
Priviledges, he is ſeverely accountable to God 
Almighty for it; much more if to that pri- 
mirv Ovligation he ſuper dds the folemn 
Confirmarion of an Och: By that either of 
them does in ſuch a caſe ſubj & him to che 
judgment and Diſeretios of his Subjects, is 2 
Dact eine (however hol aſerred, vet) im- 
p uſinle ro he proved : Tr ing plainly evident 
that ra uhichſoever of theſe two you refer 
thit Obligation, there is no uch Clauſe ro he 
found in it, nay, nor can be inſetted in it for 
the future, withovr alrering the very Frame 
and Conſtirurion of the Government, wh ci 1 
ſhall very hardly grant to he in our Power, 
A. The other Thing I would gla ilv know 
of you, is, how that Notion you have of Go- 
vernment can he reconcil-d o the common 
Principle of Self-Preſervarion, or ſuppoſine a 
King to miſgovern and oppre(s his subjects, 
What Remedy is there ſeſt? How thall their 
Grievances be redreſt, or how can there he an 
end put to their Suffer ings? For my pirt, I 
can fee no po ſihil of it according to your 
Principles, bu an abſolute neceiſity of groan- 
ing under them as long as their Governour 
pleiſes; which in my Opinion is very har eh 
Do trine if nor very ahſurd and unrcatonable, 
B. If jattcad of ſaying, as long as their 
Governours pleaſce, vou had laid, as one as 
Gol Almighty plca es, is ro ve hop'd you 
would have been of another Opin'on. But 
letting that pals, I Hall giv? you 4 more diret 
AnWſver, That tris Do trine ferms ah to 
thoaie who are H ad ſicte to their Fae and 
Intereſt that n 44 imonrient of every thing 
that crofles them, | to nor at H wonder; wit 
ler me adviſe you 197 to de ſo ra h as to ce 
demn it as avſurd and yareaſona vic, left you 
be ound to condemn thit Doctrine which cur 
Savigur himielt has caught s in the Holy 3 - 
pel ; for | am very well al.ur-d that «hate! 
have aid in this, infers no grear-r Neceuliry 
than what he has (414 em hit, nor 1+ there any 
Redieis condemacd by u WC Is diuwed 
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ly him. T need not tell yon how uſeful and 
neceſſiry a Duty Pari-nce is in the Chriſtian 
Religion, nor how earn ſtle our Saviour re- 
comm-nds it to all his Followers: No Man 
can be ignorant of thit who dots bur read 
the Goſpel. Nor js Parience to be und :rſtood 
only of a meck ani humble Submitſn to 
thoſe Croſl s and ati tions which are the 
more immedizre Diſoenſations of Divine Pro- 
vid-nc#e, ſuch as Sickneſe, P verry, the loſs of 
Friends and ſeveril tier things of that na- 
ture, hut particularly 1mp'i-s a conſtant and 
reſolute Suffering of thoie Injuries and Op- 
preſſion. which we ſuſtain ar the Hands of o- 
there, «ſp*=cially the tha- Tre in Aur1ority, 
How well thoſe of our Party have acquirred 
them-lves inthit Point is well enough known: 
For there are only two things oppotite to this 
Pitience, either a down-r'ight Reſiſtince, or a 
thorow Complvance, and I am afraid there 
are hut very few among you chat have not heen 
very eminently gut of the one or other: 
For when K. 7. m «de thoſe unhappy Digreiſions 
from the eſt li h'4 way of Government which 
have fince been complained ſo much of, 
one half of yw were all the while carcihng 
him with tolſoem Adireſſes, applauding his 
Gover1m-nr, an! promifing to ſtand by lum 
and ſ tree m with their Lives and Fortunes; 
when, in rhe mean time, others of vou were 
forming a Conſpitacy, and at laſt broke our 
in open Re „lion agataſt him, wherein now 
both are joined, The Teurh 1s, If the Ma- 
ſures hot ot vour Parry have hitherto raken 
be jut i , infteai of calling Parience a 
Verrue, | hill ok upon it as a grea” piece of 
[mp*rrinence, b ing fir only to be uſed when 
a min cannot otherwiſe choanſe, which in- 
ver's 4 gon ol Saying h, turning a Vet ue 
into Nece{lity, 

A. Whatever Truth there may be in what 
yeu now ay, Imuſt rake leave to tell you, 
it ts tung to the Pur ge: For whereas 1 
charge your Principles sien ths Avurdyy, 
That they lay a Necctiliy upon Su": ts of 
enduring even the grea et O pre.ti s and 
moſt unjuit Per! cu one, as 1 ng as ner Gor 
vernour hill thiak a wir any p2.hbikty 
of Rcdreſs, vou (tat al O vin-lica ing your 
owa, iectuminate upon u, 0). ing another 


Abſurdity againſt our Principles, which ! 
humbly conceive is a very tudire and im- 

proper way of anſwering, = 
B. What you call an Ab'urdiry in my Prin- 
ciples | account a very great Honour, becauſe 
it demonſtrares their Conformity with our 
Savieur's Doctrine in the Go bel. where we 
are taught, That in cale our Gv»vernours 
ſhould grievoufſly oppreſs and perſecure us, or 
command us to do unremonable Things, we 
ſh uld neither ſcek to the iter our lefves under 
a baſe Compliance, nor «fer to right our 
ſelves by riſing in Rebellion agnaſt them, hut 
meckly and pa ien ly to ſufſ-r, is ttue, 
he allows us when we ate perſ: cured in one 
City to tl-e to another; and what is ſai4 of 
Cites mav likewiie be underſtood of Ring- 
dome, which Allowarce is no leſs conſiſtent 
with my Principles than with his Doctr ne, 
Nay, more than that, I allow that when a 
King does milgovern or opprefs his People, 
they who arc of greateſt Eminency and Au- 
thority among them, ought to intervoſe as 
far as they can, not by influencing Popular 
Inſurrectione, not by inſolent and arrogant Re- 
monſtrance ;, nav, nor by ſaucy and unmannerly 
Per itions (all which do rather exaſperare than 
mollify the Hearts of Princes (oui by meckly 
and humbly repreſerring to him the Inconve- 
niencies and ill Coniequences which muſt need 
airend luch irregular Meaſures, Such as ho- 
ning the Joints and ſhaking the Fillars of his 
Government, loſing the Hearrs and Affe ctions 
ot his be it Subjects, depopulating of his King- 
dome, and, by Conſcquence, the expoſing of 
him to the Inſults of his Enemies. It inſtead 
of miking theſe Things the conſt:ne Subj. & 
of wanton and indiicreert Pens in unliceni« d 
Pamphlets, che uſual Enrertainment at Coffee» 
Houtes, or the common Theme of Popular 
Harangues to the giddy MWult-rade ;, I lay, If 
inſtead of thit, theie Things w« re repreſented 
to the Governour him elt, by the wier 44 
ber er Sort of the Nation, wih that Modeſty 
and Submiflion hat becomes the Subj ts of & 
ſovereign Prince, it can hardly be imagined 
that am King ot tolcrabl. } rurence: would 
pe ſiſt in ſuch Couries. It bring ro Dubon- 
ou! to any King, rather to con ut th Good 
ol lu Subjects in genera), then the privace 
Amy! 
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Ambition and Revenge of any Favourite in 
particular. But if our King ſhould be ſo ob- 
ſtinate, or we ſo unhappy, that norwith- 
ſtanding thar, there is yer no Redreſs of our 
Grievances 3 our next Recourſe muſt be, not 
to Arms, but to Almighty God by earneſt 
Prayer and Supplicarion, that ſince the Hearts 
of Kings are in a ſpecial Manner in his Hands, 
and that as the Rivers of Warers he turns 
them which way he pleaſes, he would vouch- 
ſafe to incline our King's Heart fo to govern, 
that the Advancement of his Glory and the 
Good of his Subje&: may be chiefly aimed at: 
And particularly that God would put it into 
his Heart to pity the Groans and redreſs the 
Grievances of thoſe that are oppreſſed. If 
that alſo proves ineff- ctual, then are we to 
look upon it as a Time appointed by Almighty 
God, either for the Puniſhment of our Sins, 
or the Trial of our Pa iei ce, and according] 

ought meekly to ſubmit and patiently to ſuf- 
fer; which however grievous to thoſe who 
have no farther proſpett han of the Conveni- 
encics of this preſent Life, is yet far from be- 
ing ſo deſperate as you em to believe; we 
being well aſſured thar by ſo doing we are en- 
tiruled ro a Gloricus R compenſe in the other 
World, which (however lightly ſome may 
eſtcem of it) will far exceed all that can he 
propoſed either to be got by a down-righ! Re- 
bellion, or ſaved by a baſe Complyance. That 
God Almighty can put an end to our Si ffer. 
ings when he thi ho fir I hope you will not 
deny, nor have we any reaſon ro doubt but he 
will do it, if we do but with Parience and Sub- 
miſſion wait his Time, and not take upon us 
to wreſt the Sword out of his Hands, and te- 
venge thoſe Injuries which we imagine are 
done us by rebelling againſt his Vice-gerents 
and forcing them from their Right. Thar is 
a Courſe was never pract iſed but by the worſt 
of Men and in the worſt of Ages. What can 
we ſay for our Sclves when we conſider what 
we have done, and compare it with what in 
the like Cafes has been aone in former Ages? 
For all the Out cry we have made apainſt 
K ng Zames's Tyrar ny. we had not yet te ſiſted 
unto Blood, as many have done befure us, in 
adiering to Religion, I need not go o far as 
the Primitive Times of Chijiftianiry for Pic · 


cedents of Loyalty and Submiffion even under 
the moſt bloody Per/ecutions, to confront and 
ſhame our preſent Practice; let us but reflect 
upon the Circumſtances we were in during 
Q Mary's Reign, What Proſpect was there 
of Peoples being eaſed of their Sufferings then? 
They were then actually under thoſe Perſe» 
cutions which we were ovly afraid of, and 
had far leſs probability of Deliverance; and 
yer you ſee God Almighty did ſoon put an end 
to them. Yes, I ſay, he did ir, and nor they 
themſelves, for rather than deliver themſelves 
by any treacherous or rebellious Practices from 
theſe Perſecutions, thev reſolved patiently to 
endure them expecting Relief from none but 
God : In which they were not diſappointed, 
for in Compaſſion of their Suff-rings he 
ſent them Deliverance ii out their Aſſiſt» 
ance, and beyond their Exp: ation, Sure- 
ly none of King James's Sut-jets was ever 
o unjuſtly periecu'ed by him as the Pro- 

phet David was by King Saul, and yet 
when he had an Opportunity to be reven- 
ged on him, and ſecure himſelf tor the future 
by violent Means, how generouſ]\ and piouſly 
dot s he argue againſt it, 1. Sam 26. 10, 11. 
As the Lord lixeth ( ſays he) either the Lord will 
ſmite him, or hu, day will come to aye. or be will 
periſh in Battle, but God jorbid that 1 ſhould 
firttch forth my hand againſt hin. He does not 
corclude a+ you do, That admitting the Princi- 
ple of Non-Refiſtance, there can be no End of 
Peoples Sufferings, bur on the contraty is ve- 
ry confident, that in adhering to that Princi- 
ple they ſhall certainly fee an end of them. 
Which way God Almighty will bring it about 
he docs not decide, nor w'll it become us to 
enquire,bur that he will do it one vay or other 
he makes no Queſtion, and in hat Confidence 
reſolves never to ſhrink trom his Loyalty, 
whatever he may uffer. Ras we thus com- 
mitted our Cauie to God, and con inued firm 
in the Performance of our Duty, I do not in 
the leaſt doubt, bur that ere now we ſhould 
have found a better and more e ffe ctual Re- 
dreis of our Grievarces than hi erto we have 
obtaincu by all the indi ect Means we have 
uied, This I take to be a very direRt An. 
ſu er to your Demand, ard a very plain Vin- 
dication of my Principles from the C n_ you 
aye 
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have brought againft them. But how you, or 
any of your Party, will bc alle to vindicate 
yours, or reconciie them to our Saviour's Do- 
ctriuc in the Goſpel, I cannot imag ne; there 
being this great Difference between them, 
that the one teaches us to tuffer, and the o- 
ther to revel. 

A. What you ca'l Rehellion we affirm to 
be norhing che but a juſt and neceſſary aſſer:- 
ing ot our Rights and Priviledges, in Oppolt- 
tion to tho/e, who (wharever Right they 
have to govery us. yer) have no At! ority to 
encroach upon hem, which 1s a Thing fo ju- 
ſiifiavle char it needs no Vindicat'on 3 or if 
it oia, I douht not bur that there are ſeveral 
among us, that could do it heyond all Excep- 
tion. But becauſe that Punt will go nigh to 
be decided af erward, if you can Make good 
wha you have undertaken, I hell wave intiſt- 
Ing any turther upon it a: preſent, and deſire 
you to proceed, 

B Whar you ſaid of my Anſwer to your 
Demand | may very well ſay of your Reply to 
ir, namely, That jr 1s not ung to the Purpoſe 3 
for the Avlurdit fo j- & againft your Prirci- 
pics is that they leave no Occation for Sof r- 
ing, and render ine Hu of Fatience (though a 
ver» principal Duty «t the Chriſtian Religion) 
alogether u eleis 3 which your Reply is 10 far 
from antw ring, hat indeed it amounts to no 
len than a plain Concethon : For i: be neceſ- 
ſary, or ſo much a: law ul, for Su“ je cts to 
redreſs their Grievances by tiſing in Arms a- 
gainft cheir K ng, or (a+ you are pleales to 
call it) ro aſſert their Rights and Priviledges 
in Oppoſition ro Authority, who does nor ſee 
that in ſuch a Cale there is no need ot Pa:1ence 
hut when we cannot otherwiſe chooie, nor any 
Occaſion letr tor Suff ring bur in an ill Cauſe, 
or when we juſtly deſerve it? which if it 
may it any icnle be called a Vertue, 15s yer ſo 
very low a degree of jr, that in St. Peter's 
Opinion it ſcarce deſerves Thanks, 1 Pet. 2. 
19, 20. This 4s Ma- th, if a Man for 
Conſcience toward God endure Grief, ſuffering 
wrongfully : Fly what Glo is it, if when ye 
are buffeted jor your Faults you (hall tabt it patio 
ently ? But i he you do well and ſuffer for it, 
ye tate it patiuntly, this is acceptable with God, 
And whereas you mention the aſſertisg of 


your Rights and Priviledges as a thing diſtin? 
from Rebellion, I muſt tell you that in moſt 
caſes they are the very ſame thing. the one be · 
ing nothing elſe but a Pretence to colour the 
other : For if thar aſſerting of your Rights be 
done with your Arms in your Hands, in op- 
poſition to Authority, eſpecially if it goes ſo 
far as to dethrone him that 1+ Supreme , or 
(which is the ſame thing) to force him from 
the Government, give it what ſpecious Tule 
you pleaſe, it is nothing elſe but down · right 
Rebellion Bur becauſe you are willing that 
the farther Conſideta- ion of this ſhould be 
waved at preſent, I ſhall thecefore inliſt no 
longer upon it. 
In the next Place, I proceed to the Fourtt1 
and Laſt pretence againſt King Zames's Right, 
namely, his Abdicating of the Government. 
If I can bear you from that Hold, your Cauſe 
is entirely loft 3 not that I chink that can be 
better defended than any of the former, but 
becauſe it way the only thing your convention 
proceeded upon in pretend ing to ſettle out 
Conſuſions, or the only Ground-work on 
which they built the goooly Superſtructure of 
the Preſent Government : On which account 
ir is indeed the on'y thing you can fairly 
plead, as being the declared Senſe of thoſe 
who prerended to be the Repreſenratives of 
the whole Nation; and contequently if that 
can be diſproved, the whole Fabrick you have 
buil- upon it muſt of neceſſity fall to pleces. 
The Subſtance of this Pretence is, Thar King 
Janes by withdrawing himſelf out of the Na- 
tion, without deputing any Perſon to officiate 
in the Adminiſtration of the Governmenr du- 
ring his Abſence, did indeed Ahdicate the 
Government, that is, reſign'd it up and left 
the Throne Vacant : Upon which che Nation 
being left to ſhiir for themlelves, did by their 
Repretentarives aſſembled in Convention declare 
and proclaim the P. ot O. and the P. A. King 
and Queen of England, &c, In this Pretence 
arc ſeveral Particulars, whereot every one will 
upon a ſtrict Examination be found to be ve- 
ry ill-· grounded. Firff, Concerning King 
James's withdrawing himſelf, I humbly con- 
ceive that before it can be interpreted to be an 
abdicaring or diſclajming of the Government, 
it will be very needful ro enquire whether or 
I no? 
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t it was voluntary : For thu a Man's with- 
drawing himſelf from his Houſe, or his Eſtare, 
or any thing elſe he has a Right to. ſhould be 
interpreted to be a yielding up of his Right, 
thou zh at rhe ſim: time it plainly appears thar 
his withirawing was abſolutely forced and in- 
voluntary, is (© great an 4bſurdicy, that Ian 
confident no Man w.ll all» v of it that will bat 
take ti ne to think, This p its me in min of 
the Metho i taken hy the Conventions in Srot- 
{1n4, in proceeding againſt the Epiſcopal 
Clergy. They were forced from their Chur- 
ches hy the Re, ſo terribly chrearned and 
cruelly uſed that they were compelled to wich- 
draw for the Safety of their Lives; and yer the 
cet] were ſo far from puni hing the Ra- 
ble, or teſtoring thoſe poor diſtreſſed Clergy- 
men to their Livings, that they 1arerpreted 
that their forced Departure from them to be a 
culpable deſerring of them, and ſo placed o- 
rhers in their room, A thing ſo ſtrangely 
ſcandalous and reproachful, eſpecially by be- 
ing made a National Act, that I can ſcarce be- 
lieve they would ever have ventured upon it, 
hid nt you encouraged them to it by your 
Example. It was you that led the way, for 
they thought it no Reproach to treat their 
Clergy as you had treated your King. 

A. I muſtconfe(s Ido not at all approve of 
that Method you ſpeak of in turning out the 
Church- men in Scotland: And if you can make 
it appear that King Famer was turned out afrer 
the (ame maaner in England, I ſhill eaſily 
grant there has been a great deal of wrong 
done him; for I am ſo far „f your Opinion, 
that except a Man's withdrawiag himſelf b: 
voluntary, or free from any Force or C50- 
ſtraint, it einnot fairly oe iatetpreted to be a 
yieldiag up of his Rigne, unleſs he hai no o- 
ther Right bur barely that of PoT:iſi1n, which 
Is not ar all pleid ile in King J nes Ciſe. 

B. Though I (carce owe you Tnaaks for this 
Conceſſion, it being no more chin what Rei- 
fon and Equity force from you, vet [ (hill 15k 
no more to deſtroy your whole Ayothefss : 
For that King F2mnzs did not voluntarily with- 
draw himſelf, that he was plainly forced to ir 
even for the Safety of his Life, does ſo evi- 
dently appear from the whole Series of Af- 
fair; afrer che P. of G's Lagding, that What- 


ever (ome Men miy pretend, no Min can fe- 
riouſly think otherwiſe. You very well know, 
that he made all the Preparation pohvle to 
opnpTe the Prince's Parry, that in order to 
fight him he appear'd at the Head of an Army, 
who had they been hut willing were able e- 
nough to have chaſtiſed he Unnarural Inſo- 
lence, and ſent him hack ta the place from 
whence he came. I hope chat was no ſign 
that he had any thoughts of relinquiſhiag or 
delivering up his Right. 

A, No, I grant it was not: Bur after all 
that Preparation, whit was the Rezſon he 
would nor fight ? His putting himſ\ It at the 
Head of his Army o' d ſomewhat Ike a Re- 
ſolution ro aſſert his Right? but his deſcrring 
them afrer (o ſtrange a manner and leaving 
them to 'hifr for themſelves, and that in ſuch 
a dangerous Jun ture of time too, had quire 
another Aſpett. 

B. I cinnot forbear telling vou, that your 
charging him with deſerting his Army is ex- 
tteamly difingenuous : For you cannot chooſe 
but know, that before he left the Army a 
great pirt of them had moſt baſely and trea- 
cherouſly deſerted him; Ina word, thoſe ve» 
ry Perſons who hid the Honour eicher of be: 
ing mo't nearly related to him, or moſt high- 
ly preferred by him, and cowiequencly, whom 
he thought he might moſt ſafely conſide in, 
as being m1't o\liged to ſtand by him ; thoſe 
very Perſons, I ray, did maſt thimefully he- 
tray him, not only by having defiznedly and 
induſtriouſly corrupted as many of the Army 
as they could before-hand, and prepared 
the n for a Revolt, Hut hy tacing the firſt Op- 
portunity they could to go over to the Prinee, 
ani afſ1't him wien their Counſell an i what 
Forces they could carry wer. Being thus 
baſely ſerved hy choſe whom he thought he 
had noſt R-aſon to truſt, hat hetter Treat» 
ment uli he ia Reaſon expect from orhers ; 
or indeed ro rely upo1 the Fidelity of any a+ 
bout hin? Not but that I grane ſome were 
faithful to di n, an41 fto21 by hin to the laſt ; 
but beſides thit theſe were hur fey, the baſe 
Treachzry of ſome had rendered the Fidelity 
even of the re!t ſo doubtful ant luſpected, 
that there was no way ta know it but by che 
Event, and coaſe quently, it could not but he 


very 
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very unadviſable ro hazzard a Battle upon the 
Conſi dence of ir, his Cauſe being tao good to 
be ventut'd upon ſuch a deſp*rare Puth,as enga- 
ging the Enemy at ſuch a Diſadvantage maſt 
needs have been. Oa theſe Conſiderations, 
no reaſonable min cin hi ne his Con ſuſt in 


leaving his Ar ny, having no Alucance of his 


own Safery in it; eſpecially uving been roll, 
by ſome who n he had Reaſon enoug' to be- 
lieve, That there was a Deſizu ia hand to 


ſcize upon his Perſon, and deliver him 19 t 


the prince. This (whether tene or falſe) could 
not hut ſeem highly probi e to him, many of 
them ning alrerly given u Heat Prov, 
that they were capable even of the greate't vi- 
lanies. And hov far the Paiſon int laſe tion 
had (ſpread it (clf, no Man could tell. Thus 
was ie forced from his Army hy che Treac1e- 
ry ani DefeRion of choſe who lay un let the 
greateſt O'\ligations to defen{ nin. I need 
not much enlarge upon what followed after 
that: It is nut too well kno va, that zPoite- H“ 
it ſelf was no ſaſe Retteat for him; for though 
he oropoſed to ſettle all Differences, a 14 te- 
dreſs all Grievan:es, by an amicable Treaty, 
the Prince would not ſo much as hear of it, 
but confined him h hrouge the Meſſage, 
and till advanced in 1 warlike Poture, think- 
ing hy chat Means to frighten him away : 
But fi a {ing chat would not do, he di charge 1 
Its Guards and ordered his own to poſt cthem- 
ſelves in their ron, and then ſeut im a pe» 
rempcory Mellage to be gone from his R »yal 
Pallace, which he was forced to do, or ather- 
wiſe there to remain a Priſoner ani be wholly 
at the D. pail of his Enemies, fron vion 
(conidertin; M they treated him even then 
as well as fince) he had no teaton to expe t 
any Ju'tice, nien leſs any Favour. la a 
world, he had aher Libecty to go where he 
pleaicd, nor (if he had) could he find a afe 
Rerre.t in iny Place of his Oo ninions, the 
Cit 7 of Unit (elf, and tue Bi hops having 
ſent hun wen he propwed putting 
himſelt ino caeir Ain is) char it was not in 
their Power opt et um: Upoa wich he 
though it hig u time to make hls eſcape out 
of ine Ringen and ſeek for (helrer ſome 
where elſe, lett otetwiſe they ſhould have 
made him a Glorious Klug, aſter the (ame man- 


ner as they had male his Royal Father. Theſe 
were the Reaſons, this rhe manner of his with- 
dra xing; and they that will take upon them 
to lay that this was an abJicaring of the Go- 
vernmenr, or a voluntary reſigning up of his 
Right, may after that (ay what they pleaſe, 
their very lay ing of that being a plain Demon - 
ſtration, that they themſelves have abdicated 
both Senſe ini Reaſon. 

4. I muſt coafeſs if things were as vou have 
repreſented them, his withdrawing himſelf out 
of the Kinz1om cannot properly be ſaid to 
have been voluntary, nor fairly interpreted to 
be an Ahdication of the Government: Bur I 
wou'd have you to know that they of our 
Party give aquire different account of it, tel- 
ling us that King Zames might have ſtayed if 
he ha41 vieaſed, char his Life was in no dan» 
ger, thit he did not go away for fear of that, 
but becauſe he was afraid or a/ham'd of being 
brought to a Tryal, wherein he might well 
foreſee he ſhoald he accuſed of ſeveral horrid 
Crimes, from which it was impaſſihle for him 
to vinticare himſelf. This is the account we 
have of it, which if true will ſufficiently juſtify 
the Vote of the Convent on. 

B. The account | have given is all plain 
matter of Fatt groanled upon undeniable E- 
vidence, but that which you have given is made 
up of nothing elſe but impulent and malicious 
Calumnies, grounded on meer Surmiſes and 
ugreaionable Suſpitions of purpoſe to render 
him odious to his People, and confirm them 
in their Rebellion againſt him, wherein Al- 
mighty G2d, for the Sins of the Nation, has 
hicherto curs'd you with Succeſs. You fay he 
might have ſtiyed if he had pleated, I ſup- 
poſe you mean at his Peril, and then I join 
with you, tor in that Senſe I believe he may 
return too i he pſeaſes z but whereas you ſa 
that his Life was in nodanger, I maſt confeſs 
I an not of your Opinioa. I believe indeed the 
P. would icarce have made any att empt upon 
his Life at that time, at leiſt not directiy, which 
vet is not to he imputed o any Filial Duty or 
Reſpect, hut rather to the Suſpicions he had, 
that it wou d diſguſt the People, hy whoſe on- 
ly Favour he expected to compaſo his' Ambiti- 
ous Deſigas: For though he knew them to be 
ſtrangely inceuſed againſt their Kiog, he was 
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that they were not yer de» 
baveh'd to that heighth 84 nat to be flart- 
led ar the murther of bim: And for that 
Reaſon it was, that rather than detain him 
2 Priſoner (which he might have done it 
he had pleaied, but could not ſo well com- 
ais his Deſigns by ſo doing) he forced 
lim to make an Eſcape, But however far 
that Policick Conſiueration might reſtrain the 
Prince from attempting any thing againſt his 
Life at that time, it could not in Reaſon be 
expected that it would be of any long Continu- 
ance, partly becauſe great care was taken to 
extinguiſh choſe ſmall Remains of Duty and 
Loyalry that were left among the Pee ple to 
their King: And paitly becauſe attet the 
Prince had orce obtained his EUds, and got 
himſelf {ctiJed in the Government, he would 
have little vajucd their Reſe ment. But whe- 
ther his Life was in danger or not, as 1t 1: im- 
poſſible for us certain'y o decide, ſo it is not 
very material, to diſpuic, Moſt certain it 15, 
that he himielf was very apprehenſive of it, 
and it is no leſs ccria'n, that he had a greac 
deal of Reaſon ſo to be, ano therefore did ve- 
ty adviſedly (as Aﬀoirs then ſtood) o make 
the beſt of hi Way, and it a m r favours» 
ble Juncture to return. As to whar you men- 
tion of 1115 being atraid to ſtand a [ryal, as 
knowing him clit guilry of ſeveral horrid 
Crimes, there is indeed 2 great deal of Malice, 
but nothing either of Truth or Sence in it. 
Of thoſe horrid Crimes you men:1on, ſome 
ate nothing elſe bur korrid Calumues, which 
you are ſo far from being able to prove againſt 
him, if he were preſent, that you had not the 
Courage to a. empt the Proof of them in his 
Abſence. Others ot them, "tis confeſſed, 
viere Failings, yet ſuch as might well have 
been re ctiſied without turning the Government 
upſide down: Nay, ſuch as he himſelt had be- 
gun to rectiſy, and. no doubt would have done 
it more to our ſatis faction than now we can c- 
ver expect, had we not by our Impatience and 
incorrigible Obſtin«cy loſt the Opportunity, 
driving him away even when he was will- 
ing to give all that we could in modcity ak, 
As for bringing him to a Trial, What Senſe n 
there in it ? Who could pretend to be a Judge 
dcrwern him and hu People? Or if tuch a 
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thing could have been, he had no reaſon to be 
either afraid or aſham d ot it, fince he knew 
himſelf to be ſo Innocent that even his greateſt 
Enemies could accuſe him of nothing, but 
what he either could very cafily diſprove or 
vas very willing to rediſy. trom what has 
been ſaid ir ſufficiently appears that it was ne:- 
ther Shame nor Gulli that made him leave us, 
but the imminent Danger he was in that forc'd 
him from us, whict, urrerly runes your Pre- 
rence of Abdication, and all that you have 
built upon it, even by your own Conceſſion ; 
for to abdicare ones Right is nor 10 be forc'd 
from it but voluntarily to refign it. 

A. Well, Bu- whar was the Reaſon then 
that he did not commiſſionate or Cepure ſome 
Per uon o efficiate in Vis Abſence ? Certainly, 
if he had not deſigned that his going out of 
the Kingdom ſhould be taken for a delivering 
up of the Gov: rnmen:, he would haye en- 
taſted ſome Perion or other with the Admi- 
niſtra'ion of ir, and then his Claim had been 
good fill; but having raken no uch Care, 
nor made any ſuch Provition, how can we 
Hook vpon it otherwiſe than as an ab'olure Re- 
ſignation 7 And beſiſes that, hi: le-ving us 
in ſuch a manner wtclly deſtitute of a Go- 
vernour. laid an ablo'ure Neceſſu upon us, 
either t ſupply that Defect by ſetting up ano» 
ther, or live in perfect Anarchy, which. even 
in your own Opinien. 1 the greatcſt Unhap- 
pine s that can heal a Nation. 

B. I cannot tell whether I had bef} anſwer 
that or net, becauſe I can ſcarce believe you 
are ſerious in jr, Do you really belicvr, it 
would have been to any Purpoſe at that time 
for King June to have deputed another in 
his Flace ? Can yon tmagire that the generali- 
ty of the Nation would have owned ſuch a De- 
pury, when fthey had rejected the Principal), 
or ſhewed more Reſpect to a Servant than 
they had done tothe Maſter ? So far are you 
from being able to make theſe Sham-Pretences 
paſs with me, that I can never be perſuaded 
you your ſclves belteve them. No, no, Such 
ily Infinvations are ſuggeſted only to amuſe 
the Vulgar, and m. y perhaps take with the 
unthinkiog Mull itude, whom you manage 
with all the Art you can, as being the moſt ne- 


ceſſary Support of your Government, but to 
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be able to ſupport what you built upon it, 


« man of Senſe, or hut of tolerable Prudence, 
they are no leis ridiculow than diſingenuous. 
Such a Deputation was neither practicable at 
that time, nor would it have ſerved to any bet- 
tet purpoſe than only to have exaſperated them 
ſo auen the more againſt him, and given 
them a freſh Occaſion of trampling upon his 
Authority, Aud as to that par of your Pre- 
rence, tac his leaving you deſtitute of a Go- 
vernour, by wichurawing himſelt, did lay a 
Neceſſity upon you, either of ſetting up a new 
Govcinour ro ſupply that D- ſect, or to live 
in AnaiCchy, I ſhall only tell you, that if you 
were really reduced to that Strut, and that it 
was a great Inconveniency and Hardſhip upon 
you iv '0 be, you cannut blame him for it, 
but may thank your (elves that forces him a- 
way. But the plain Truth of the Matter is, 
you were reduced to no ſuch Strrat« a+ you 
pretend, Hot under any Neceſſity of chooſing 
eithet ot rhele Aiternarives you mention , for 
had you. cither ſuffereu iim to ſtay when he 
was here, or called him Home again after he 
was gone, you could have been under no Ne- 
ceiſi.y, eimer of living withou. a Governour, 
or ot terting up a new one, Having thus far 
conſidered (and, I hope, ſutficien l. v1\prov- 
ed) this Prerence of king Zames's having ab- 
dicated rhe Governmenr, and leit the Throne 
vacant by his witiidrawing himi-lt out of the 
Kingdom. it will 5c no hard matter to throw 
down what you have built upon it; for when 
the rounda mais overthrown, the Super- 
ſtructure muſt needs undergo the ſam- Fa e. 
That which you grounied upon that ſuppo- 
fed Abdication, was the declaring and pro- 
clatming the Prince and Princes of Orange 
K. ana Q. of Eng/and, r Now, Ia, it 
deing mae appear that there was no ſuch 
Andication, that Declaration, or what you 
pleaſe to call it, which was grounded upon it, 
muſt be in it ſelf null and of none effect, as 
ing faundled on a meer Miſtake, and con- 
{.quently, can be no Prejudice to k. Janes 
Right: And if fo, it will neceſſarily tolluw, 
chit your whole Government is nothing elſe 
dut a down-right [iſurpation, Pur beſides 
that, I muſt likewile tell you, that ſuppoting 
the Ground-work of your Yrerence to be firm 
enough, I queſtion very much whether it will 


The Truth is, I could never yet compreh 
what you meant by Abdication, when you 
made ſo much ado about ir in your Convention. 
Did King Fames's Ahdication amount ro an 
entire Diſſolution of the Government? Or 
did it cauſe only 2 Devolution of it from him 
to ano Vr, as In the caſe of D-ath ? 

4 1 do par ly underſtand what you mean, 
but know not well what to anſwer. Ido be- 
lieve checonrention did und<rſtand it in one of 
theſe Senie: but in whether of the two I am not 


certain: and therefore cannot be poſtive in 


anſwering your Queſtion. 
B. Then vc muſt cop ſider it in hoth Sen- 


ſes. Fuß then, If by his Abdicarion the Go- 
vernment was enrirely diſſolved, I grant e 
were not under the Oigation of any Laws, 
but in the ſame orig nal ſtate of Freedom we 
were in before there was any Government at 


all, or as if the whole Royal Line had becn 


exumct cven in the moſt r:more Branches of it, 
and c niequently we might have al- ered the 
Government to hat Form we pleated, it being 
ahtolu ely in «ur Power to {-t up a new one, 
or to continue the former hy ingraſting whom 
we pleaſed into the ol Stock Whether or not 
this was the opinion of any that were concern'd 
in your Con2n:zos I ſhall no! diſpute ; only 
I muſt tell you., that am ng many other Ab- 
ſur4ities, there are two Tings in ic which I 
am confident you will hardly agree to. Firſt, 


That accor«-ing to this Opinion, neither the 


Prince nor Princels of O. had any better Right 
or Title to the Crown hy virtue of their Rela- 
tion to King James than eher you or I had: 


— 


Thar all the Right they have is ſolely owing to. 


thee Free Git and Donanon ot the People 
who clefed them to that Dignity, while in 
the mean time they might have choſe any o- 
ther Verion they picaſed. Some indeed are 
very poſitive that it was ſo, but o hers ſtickle 
as hard againſt it: And befides that, it is far 
from being the Opinion of the Perions them- 
ſelves that have taken the Government upon 
them; for it cannot be expected that ever 
they will content themielves wich ſuch a pre- 
cat ious Title as that comes to. But, Srcond!y, 
there is yct a worſe Thing in it; ſor it that 
Opinion be true, there was ſuch an eſſen al 
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Errour and Deſect in the Election of the ie 
Perſons, #3 makes the Choice it ſe void and 
null. The Caſe is plainly thus: If rhe Go- 
verament was entirely diſſolved and a new 
one to be ſer up, ir was bur reaſonable that e- 
very particular Man ſhould have a Vote in it; 
for ſince by my ſubm tting to a Goverr ment, 
when I am abſolutely; Maſter of my ſeiſ (which 
I muſt be allowed to be In the Cafc now tup- 
poſed) I do diveſt my (elf of all the Right 1 
have, and transfer it by way of Truſt upon 
the Governour, at leaſt fo far as the Ends and 
Exigencles of the Government ſhall require it, 
and that ſo unreſervedly that I can never re- 
voke it afterward, it was abſolutely fleceſſar 
that it be done by my own free and expreſs 
Conſent ; For there can be no Reaſrn why 
one Man's Right ſhould be given away by an- 
other Man's Vote, except there be ſom- — 
ſitire Law for it, which is not at all pleada 
in this Caſe, becauſe all ſuch Laws muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be ipſo ſaſto diſſolved with the Go- 
verument. being gran ed, it will neceſ- 
ſarily follow, that your electing or promoting 
the Prince and Princeſs gf to that Suprema- 
cy of Government which they now hold, was 
utrerly void, b«caoſe the greater part of the 
Nariqn were ſo far from giving their free and 
Conſent to It, that it was not ſo much 
as required of them. 

There is no way for a whole Nation to 
give their Conſent in ſuch caſes, or in things 
of chat Nature, but by their Repreſentatives, 
which accordingly they did; for the Conven« 
tion were the Repreſenta ives of the Na ion. 

B. That they pretended to be ſo I grant, 
but that they really were ſo cannot be affirm'd 
in am tol-rable Sence; for the far greater 
part of the Nation were no: at all conſulted in 
this Marrer, nor gave them any Authority or 
Commiſſion to repreſent them; and therefore 
what was done by the one, cannot in any 
Sence be interpreted to be the AR or Deed of 
the other, If ir be rep!yed, That a great pare 
of the Nation «rc not qualifyed by the Law: of 
the Land o chooſe any Repreientative I an- 
ſwer, Tha: in the Caſe now ſuppoſed theſe 
Laws could i ot bar any Man's Vote. becauſe if 
the Government it ſcli was entirely diſſolved, 
all cha Laws whereby particular Perſons are 


either capacirated or incapacyared to eheoſe 
Repreſenratives, muſt needs have expired 
with fr. Since then it is evident, Firſt, 
That no Government can be impoſed upon 
Men that are abſolurcly free, withour their 
Conſent: And Secondly, That in ſetting vp of 
this, the Conſent of the greater part of the 
Nation was not ſo much as atked : It moſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that what was done in the 
Convention is in it ef vod, as being deſtitute 
of comperent Au hority. 

A. Whatever Itregularitles there may 
have been in the Proceedings cf the Convention, 
ſuppefing King Fames's Abdication to have 
been a total Diſſolution of the Government. 1 
ſhall not much concern my ſelf to vindicate 
them, bec-uſe I am apt to believe there arc 
nat many of that Opinion Bur what fault do 
you find in them ſuppoſing that Abdication to 
be underRRood in that other Senſe you men- 
tioned. 

B. The other $: ne of ir is this, that not- 
withſtanding King Jane,: Aboication, the 
whole ancient Frame of the Government was 
left entire, only he hid depirted from his 
Right to it, and made u ay tor another ro ſue- 
ceed him, as if he had been removed by a ne» 
tural Death. Thar (I muſt confeſs) is a great 
deal more plauſible thau the orher, and yer if 
you take ſteven in that Senſe,jr v 1H be 1mpoſo 
ſihle to vindicare what the Convention have 
built upon it: For if King Janes did realty 
depart from his Right by leaving of the King- 
dom, that Right muſt immediately have de- 
volved upon the ne xt m Succeiſion, attes the 
ſame mar ner as if le had becn na urally dead. 
Ir will not at all be proper here to diſpute who 
was the next jn Succeſſion, for that would rake 
us clcar off from he Subj. & we are now upon. 
Let it be {uppoſed that the Birth of a Prince of 
Wales was a meer Impotture, and that the Prin- 
ceis of Orange was the «x uiidouhred H. ir ro 
Ring Jams. even n that cale F krow not 
hat the Convention ha to do bur 0..ly to de- 
clare ſo much, and immediate lj ro proclaim 
her;; for they cuuli nor pretend to give her 
that which was alt / ady her own y Inherivar ce, 
As for their decaring h. Thong 19: be vas 
cant and making an Int-"-regnum, it Was no 
bettet than Non kc: tour huwever ic quent-= 
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& char may occur in Elective Kingdoms, it 
can have no place in thoſe that are ablolurely 
Hereditary, as ours moſt certainly is; ir being 
a Maxim in our Law, That the King camot dye, 
and the Reaſon of it is, becauſe his whole 
Right and Title does immediately upon his 
Diſſolution de volve upon the next Succe ſſour, 
ſo that there c2n he no ſuch thing as a Vacancy 
ſo long as there js anv of the Royal Line in be- 
ing. Indeed if the Perſon that is next in Suc- 
ceſſion he at ſom: conſiderable Diſtance, there 
may he ſome in rrup ion in the Regular Ad- 
m niſt ation of the Government, but to think 
that the Throne it (elf can be vacant 1s 20 urd, 
unleſs vou will call it vacant when the Ring is 
not auaity upon it, in which Senſe I grant 
there is a Vacancy every Day, Having thus 
declared the Throne to he vacant, (which was 
the (ame thing as if they had ſer up this Bill 
over their Door, Here are three Kingdoms to be 
Let, Enquire within and you may be further in- 
— the next thing they did was the ma- 
ing an humble Tender or Proffer of them to 
the Prince and Princeſs of 0r741nge which they, 
of their great Goodneſs and Condeſcention. 
were moſt graciouſly pleaſed ro accept of. I 
d not know whether ſhe made chem a Curte- 
ſy or not, but I am ſure he bad Reaſon to 
make them a Leg. The Truth is, I believe 
they did neither one not rother : Not ſhe 
the former, becauſe ſhe gor no more than 
wha' ſhe thought was her due: Nor he the. 
latter, becauſe ir is nit che Cuſtom of his 
Countrcy. Bur, in goo earneſt, whar could 
the Convention mean by _—_— of the Crown 
after th manner? Or by what authority 
could they prerend to meddle with ir ? Men 
miy diſpoſe of their own how they will, but 
to take the ſame Liherty with what docs nor 
belong o them, is a lrle o offi iq ul. Had 
the Gover ment been diſſolved, it had be en 
properly the ir Zuſine is, with the Conien and 
Approvarion of their Principals, o have (ct 
up «nother: Bu fince their was no ſuch D (ſo- 
lution, but only a prerendec! Cetlion or Refig- 
nation, there was no Occafion tor them to in- 
terpole any farther thin by 1cquain' trig ant 
proclaim ng the next Heir, Has t cy done 
no more than fo, they had acted (' owever 
dilagreeably to the true tate ot the Cale, 


which wes far d ferent ſtom what they «ould 
needs make it, yet) furably enough to their 
own Pretences: But you very well know, 
they were ſo far ſrem containing themielves 
within theſe bounds, that having dechred the 
Throne vacant, they nor only took cite to 
have that Vacancy ſupplied, bur.did i in ſuch 
a manner as was utterly inconſiſtent «wich the 
Fundament. l Laws of Succ- ſſion in this King- 
dom, than u hich nothing of that nature cught 
to be hald more ſacred or more inviola ly 
obſetved. You cannot well be ignorant of 
what I m-an; the breaches they have made 
in the Royal Line, and the Care they have 
taken ro defraud the Right Heir, being plain 
enough to be (cen : Firſt, in ſetting aſide the 
Prince of ales, and all that happen to de- 
ſcend of him. to make way for the Princeſs 
ot Orange And, Secondly, In ſettling the 
Crown upon the Prince her Husbend, nor on- 
ly during her Life, bur alſo during his oa n, 
however long he may happen to ſurvive her, 
which is evide«tly to the Prejudice of the 
Princeſs Aue and her Heirs. Suck bold and 
daring Encroachments on the Sacred Right of 
Succeſſion had need be ſupporied by very ſo- 
lid Rea ons, eſpeclally when they are enacted 
by a Law. Perhaps ypu will ay, you do not 
doubt bur hey had very eaſons for 
wht they did. or at leaſt that they themiclves 
thought ſo, ele they would never have at- 
tempted it, Well, It may perhaps be ſo: 
However, I think they were very wile in not 
publiſhing and declaring them ro the World, 
as a certain Reverend D ct t did his Reaſons , 
for if they had, 'tis a chance but ſome body 
or other would have been ſo ſaucy as to be 
nibbling at them, and roaniwer them as they 
did the Doctor's; it being no unuſual thing 
for the ſame Re (ons to be accounted weak 
an! ſi ly when once hey are Publ ſhed, which 
whylcſt they ve cance. leu were preſumed to 
he very tfolid a d tubſtantial. On this Conſi- 
deration that hot curable Convention has let 
us 10 mueh in the dark, s tot e Grounds and 
Rea ons of their Proceedings, that we muſt 
even fatis'v our ſelves with the general Ac- 
count, That whar they did, was for le- 
v al weighty Reaijons Left known to them 
(elves, 

Thus 
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Thus T have performed in ſome good mea 
fare whar I undertook, having conſidered, 
examined, and (I hope) diſproved the (eve- 
ta] Prerences on which they of your Party 
endeavour to fuund the loß of King June 
Right. TI have made ir appear there is not one 
of them hut what is hotly illegal and unreaſon- 
able : And if ſo, it will neceſſarily follow that 
hie Right and Title is yer fill good, and con- 
ſequently that whoever elſe does aſſume it is a 
Plain Uſurper, and all that ſupport him in it, 
Rebels agrinſt their Lawful King. What 
Replies you thought fir to make I have fully 
anſwered, hat Queſtions you have propoſed 
I have reſolved, chat Objections you have 
urged I have reſu'ed, and given ſuch a plain, 
true and inartificial account of things, hat | 
im confidenr there is no conſidering man, that 
is void of Prejudice, bur will reſt fully ſatis- 
fyed of che goodneſs of the Cauſe I have un- 
der'aken, h 

A. I muſt confeſs you have mide it appear 
a little better to me than hitherto i: has done. 
I am nor at all aſhamed to grant, that you have 
faid ſev-ral Things in the Vindication of King 
James Right, which I canno pretend to an- 
ſwer, nor will he ſo diſingenuous as nor to own 
that there is a great deal of Reaſon in whar 
you have weed againſt that of K. . Rut 
withal T'muſt cell you, ir is nor very proba- 
ble that what vou have ſa\d on either Side 
will be to any good purpoſe now : For though 
I grant, that if theſe Tung had been duly 
weighed and ſerjouſly confi lered ar fifty they 
might have g-ne nigh to have prevei ted the e 
Meaſures you to much complain of. which, 
for ought I know, had been very happy for 
us; yer i cannor in Reaſon be« xpetted, that 
they will be of (ufficient Force to unravel them 
again, or to put us upon undoing what. has 
been done, nor can I be convinced that 1. 
were fit they ſhould . No, dis roo late to 
think of that now. Things are already g n- 
ſo tar, tha' now there is a Neceſſity of con ti- 
nung them as they are: For though King 
Jants's Right were every & ay as good, at d 
K. #"s. as bad as you pretend, yer, as mat» 
ters now ſtand, the diſpoſſeſſing of rhe latter 
and te · intl oning of the former would, in all 
appearance, expoſe the Narion to ſo .many 


Dangers and Inconveniencies, that all thovehes 
of thar muſt be for ever laid aſide, 

B. l find you are now reduced to your laft 
Shift, which gives me ſome Hope: thut this 
Diſpute will ſoon be at an end, for I am con- 
fident you will be leſs able to defend this than 
any of the former. The Truth, is I am apt to 
believe if you had ſeriouſly conſidered it you 
would not have ſo much as mention'd it, for 
however plauſibly it may be urged in point of 
Policy, it is ſo groſly faulty in other ReipeGs, 
that there is no good man but would be aſham'd 
of tt, and ihat eſpecially tor theſe two Reaſon. 
Firſt, Becauſe it is Irreligious. And, Secondly, 
Be cauſe it is moſt Unreaſonable anu Diſingenu- 
out. Fiyſt,l av, hat io own K 7 Rigli o the 
Crown o he ſt Il good,and contequentl; tha! of 
R. . to be no better than uſurp'd, and yet 
to plead a nect ſiny of ſupporting the latter in 
oppoſition to the former, becauſe of the Dan- 
gers and Inconveniencies that a new Re voluti- 
on would bring along with ir, is moſt appa- 
rently Impious and Irrcligious, Let it be gran. 
ted, that ti e Evils and Inconveniencies that 
would attend the reftoring of King Jams were 
every way as great as 15 pretended, and like- 
wiſe on the other Hand, that there were not 
only no Inconveniencics, but indeed a great 
many Advantages in continuing the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment. cr in ſupporting K s Tie ; 
I fav, let all hat be granted, which I am ute 


is more than I am bound to do, or you in rea- 


fon can demand, yet even that can never juſti. 
fy your Caule; for ſo long as it is confeis'd 
that R. Zames (however diipoſſeſy'd) has fill 
ee true Right to the Crowu, and what the c- 
the r'? Title 15 grounded only on a wrong Sup- 
onion of the contrary ;, the beſt that can be 
made of ycur Plea, cven when thus favourabiy 
flared 1+, that it 4s @ doing of Evil that Good 
may come, which 1s expreſly condemned in the 
Goſp:l That it is a very great Iniqui:y 10 
de frand or deprive one of his Right I pretume 
no Man will queſtion, it being generally ace 
counted a Sin of fo heinous a uature, that rhe 
Party offending can expect no Abſolution 
without making Reſtitution, at leaſt if it hes 
in his Power, I grant there are ſcvetal Con- 
ſiderarions which in ſome Caſes may extenuate 
the Guilt of je, hut that any Conſideration 

can 
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can juſtiſy it or make it ceaſe to be a Sin, is 
iuconſiſtent with the Principles of that Religi- 
on which we protets. I W true, it teldom ta'ls 
bu chat wnen an lajury is done to one Man, it 
tends io the Advantage o another, perhaps of 
a great many : Nay, it may 0 fall out that the 
Advantages thereby gained on the one Hand 
ate really greater ana more extenſive than the 
Lunes uilaincu on the ouer: And yet even 
Lu tha: caie ic cannot be denied but that there 
is 4 gicat deal of injuitice in doing that In jury, 
becau c there can be uo teaton given why one 
Man thould be oppretie ot purpoſe to make 
Way los the Auvebcement of another, or that 
on man ſhouiu reap benent at another mad; 
Colt and Cages, at leati not withour his o 
Cout. a; ot im valva..lc Copfiocratiov, All 
(ucu Acts ot Violet, Lowever Circumfian- 
tiatca, Or whatever Auvaniages may accive to 
otncts by them, whaiever tpecious Fretences 
there ma) UE to exCuic, Or Whatever Laws 
ct lame oi Pur Ort tc ju. iii) and ſus / ort 
them, arc bo bettet than weer Oppictfon, 
which 1. oue oi thok crying Sins, which, 
founer Or Hater, WIIl certa.nly oraw down the 
Judt meuis oi A mighty God uy or. the Head of 
tio c thet ais puilt) ot them: And he that 
ventutes to nub dd. Hazaio of their, for the 
Sake of any tempural Aavantages, runs a 
greater Kuque than in all probability he 18 2 
ware of ; tor however we may labour either 
to extenuate the former or mugoity the la ter, 
there can be no Compatuen between them. 
Since then you have been guilty ot ſuch noto- 
rious Injultice, in depriving your KR ing of his 
undou'wxed Right, and taking away he privi- 
ledge of Birth- right from (hat innocent Prince 
his Son, & all that ſhall happen © be deſcended 
of him; and all this for the avoiding of ſome 
Incoavetuencies, or the obtaining of ſome 
temporal Advantag:s which yet are for the 
moſt buc imaginary and pretended, how can 
you expect to eicape the Divine Vengeance? 
or with what tolerable Confidence can you a- 

me »o your ſelvts the Proic ſſion ot Religion? 
f inch daring Imp:eties, ſuch publick Af- 
ronts to Religion, and ſuch a maniſeſt Con- 
tempt as well of Divine as of Human Laws, 
ſhould happen o go unpuniſhed, we might 
even bid adicu to all Religion, for char alebe 


were a ſufficient Demonſtration, that it is 
good for nothing elſe but only to keep Feoks 
in awe. 

A. What you accuſe thoſe of who were 
actuallj inſitun ental in derhror.ing of King 
Jame,, and cot erriyg hu Right on the Prince 
of O., 1 am nor at all corcernea in I am 
apt enough to believe then did ar i Thing, 
but ler: them (er to that. All 1 plead is, that 
Things arc ſc far gone, that there 1s a Neceſ- 
ſity oi con inving them as they are: For how- 
ever unlax ul it night be to deprive R. ams 
of his Riyh: ar firſt, yer things are now brought 
to that pa's.that the keeping et him out h, for 
eve ral we'gh'y Conſiderations very «dvifabk; 
inſomi ch as a great many who were ſo far 
fre m having any hand in the former that they 
diu condemn it, do yet jultify the latter, and 
chit k the mielves obliged to conit ibute all that 
lies in then power towards it. 

B, I krew they do; bu: for what Reaſr.ns 
or upon hat Grownas | am not able to dine: 
For it it be a Sm to deprive a man of his 
Right, whoever docs deſignedly and in erti- 
enaſly conti ĩbute towards the Continuance of 
t. or t nde te His being reflorea to it, muſt 
needs be accc ſſaty to the Guilt ot it, unleſs a 
Sin ceaſcs to be a Sin by it's being contisued 
in, tha u lich a gre»ter Abiurdiiy cannot well 
b. imagined, It car not be dem ed, bur that 
thete was a great deal of Injuſtice in depriving 
Ring Janes of his Right, and ir muff like- 
wiſe be acknowledged, that the Sm of Inju- 
ſtice, however we way conc chin it in others, 
or be ſorry for it in our lelves. yet is not par- 
donable without making Re ſlitution as far as 
nes in our Pon er: And if fo, how they that 
either preach or pray againſt ſuch a Re fir uti- 
on, Or any manner of way oppoſe or fer them- 
ſelves againſt it, can clear the miclves from the 
Guilt of that Sin, I am not able ro comprehen«; 
and as hitle do I underſtand what you man 
by ſaying that it is now come to that, that 
there is a Neceſſity of Thipgs cortinuing as 
they are. For my part, Ican lee no ſuch Ne- 
ceſſuy, nay lam very well afſurea there js none 
bur what is of your own making, and ſo you 
cannot fairly plead it in your Detence, Burl 
ſuppo e, By the Ne cctlity of contiuuing things 
as they are, you mean no more but the Cr n- 
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vewiency of ſo doing, and the Tnconvenien- 
cies that you pretend would follow upon the 
contrary, which as they ate far from amount- 
ing to a Neceſſity, ſo they have been (uffici- 
ently anſwered already, by ſhewing you, 
That the Advantages ariſing from the Conti- 
nuance of the Government now eftabliſh'd, 
and the Inconveni: ncies that muſt attend the 
reſtoring of King Janes, though they were 
real as indeed they are nor, can never juſtify 
ſuch a manifeſt Injury, as che excluding of a 
— Tue and ſubſticuring of a bad one in 
It's Room, without you can firſt prove, that 
It is lawful to do Evil that Good may come, which 
I hope you will not underrake to do. 

In the next place. This laſt Plea of yours, 
as ir is plainly impious and irreligious, ſo it 
is moſt unrcaſonable and diſingenuous. This 
cannot better be made appear, than by conſi- 
dering, Firſt, Th Advantages that we may 
propoſe ro our ſelves by continuing the pre- 
ſent Government: And Secondly, The luconve · 
niencies that threaten us if we ſhould reſtore 
the former, Fiſt then, Fer the Advantages 
which *ris pretended we enjoy by the preſent 
Governmenr, and may confidently premiſe 
our ſelves apon the Continuance of it, over 
and above what ue enjoyed under the former 
Governmear, or mig reaſonably be expect - 
ed by the reſtoring of it (for that muſt be ad- 
ded, elſe they are impertiuentiy urged.) As 
for theſe Advantagrs, I ſay, I ſhould be very 
glad to know what they are. I am ſure they 

id need be very great to ſupport ſo bad a 
Cauſe ; bur I am afraid that however indu- 
ſtriouſl - your Party firives to vindicate and 
magnify them, when they come to be exa- 
mined, like over-ſtrerch'd Cloth they will mi- 
ſera"ly ſhrink in the wer: ing. At firſt id ed 
k was very confidently given out by ſome of 
you, and as foo iſhly beltev*4 by others, that 
by the Courage and Conduct of your mighty 
Hero we ſhoud conquer France, humble the 
Pride of that lofty Tvraut, tear the Prey out 
of his +orac'ous Jaws : And in a Word, do 
fuch glorious Exp!orrs as ſhould render us Fa- 
mous all over the World, and «tcraize our 
N mory to al! rute Ages: Bur the Noiſe of 
that js u / pre y well over; for afterihe los 
of a great deal buth of the Blood and Wealth of 


the Nation, both ſpent wich equal Prodigali- 
ty, and Irrecoverably chrown away, we now 
begin to find that inſtead of getting more we 
are not able ro keep what we had: Witneſs 
the Loſs of Mons, Namur and Charleroy, in the 
Sight of all the Forces we could unite, and 
your invincible Champion ar the Heao of them, 
Inſtead of cr nquering France, we now be- 
gin to talk a itte more modefily of making 
a Deſcent into ir: And though your lirtle In- 
relligencers, whoſe Bufinets it is to retail the 
Lies and Sham-Stories of graver ſort of Sta- es- 
men, told us laſt Year, what a terrible Con- 
ſterna / ion the Noife of this Deſcent had cauſ- 
ed among the French; yer ir app ared after- 
ward, by their {ending away their Grand 
Fleet, of purpoſe to invite it and make way 
for it, that they were more willing it ſhouid 
o forward than we our ſelves were. Your 

ing indeed had the Vanity to ſay then, that 
he himſelf would head ir, but ir quickly ap- 
peared he had ſo little Sromach to it, that a 
eat many are now of Opinion, that he wil 
carce evcr attempt a Deſcent any more, ill 
he makes one for good and all, where few will 
care to follow him. I ſuppoſe then I may 
take it for granted, that our being engaged 
in uch an exp-nfive War, from which we can. 
ſee no ProſpeR of coming off with any Credit, 
is none of thoſe Advantages that render the 
preſent Government ſo deſirable, What is it 
then tha: ſo much endears it to us ? Is i: be- 
cauſe we are thereby ſecured in our Liberties 
and properties? 

A. Yes, that I reckon is the chief Thing, 
eſpecially if you join R-ligion with them, 
which indeed ought to be dearer to us than 
both the other. The ſecuring of theſe (how- 
ever lightly you may eftecm of it) 1s — 
one of the grea eſt Bleſſings that any People 
capable of : And perhaps there is no Nation 
in the World more happy in that Reipect 
than weare, if we did bur know how to put 
a juſt Valve upon it: Which Happinets we 
owe in a very great meaſure, it not wholly, 
to the preſent Government; and therefore we 
ſhould be both very ungrateful ro it, and very 
much wanting to our ſelves, if we ſhould not 
endeavour all that lies in our power to ſup- 
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8. That cur Religion, our Liberties and 
Properties ate very precious Things and ought 
to be very dear to us, I very eaſily grant, 
and do as readily own, that by our Laws 
there is very good Provifion mad- for the Se- 
-urity of them, which I am ſo far from 
eſteeming lightly of, that perhaps I pur as 
great a value upon it as you or any Man elie z 
but that we owe that S-curity to the pre- 
ſ-ne Government I am fo far from graot- 
ing, that I wonder any Man ſhould have the 
Confidence to aſſert itz, for it is very well 
known that more Bills for che goo | of the Sub- 
ze, and the redreſſing of publick Grievances, 
have been rej-Re4 and denied the Royal Af- 
ſent ſince the late Revoluriqn, than in ſeveral 
preceding Reigns, witneſs the lare Remon- 
ſtrance of the Houſe of Commons to your 
King, ſo tidiculouſſy baffled by him, an 0 
ſhameſully ſurak d from by themſelves; which 
re jecting of B lla, (conſidering the prodigious 
Taxes that have been granted) all wiſe Men 
are ama2-d at, being doubtful in whether of 
the two they are the more unhappy, 2 Patlia- 
ment that gives ſo much, or a King that gives 
ſo lirle. Bur that is not all, ſor be ſides that 
the Government has more conſulted its own 
Security than any good of the Sub ct in all 
the Laws that have been made fince it rook 
place I muſt tell ou i has get been over ex- 
act in the obſervance of former Laws; for 
whar can be more d ftruRive of the Liberty of 
the Subj: ct, or of thoſe Laws that have been 
formerly made for the ſecuring of it, than the 
confining and imp · iſoning of them upon meer 
Jealoufies and Suſpicions? Which how fre- 
quenrly and orbitrarily it has been done by the 
preſent Government i need not tell you, there 
having been more Tnilances of that Nature 
fince the late Revoly jon than ever was for- 
m:rly known, cep ing only in he like Ca- 
ſes of Uſurparioo. What Snares have been 
and daily are laid, what Sham- Plots invented, 
and what falſe Intormations as greedily receiv» 
ed as maliciouſly contriv'd, and the Authers 
of them privarely courrenanc'd and encou- 
rag'd, and all to find ſome Prerence to d: prive 
M.n of their Lib:rrics, if nor alſo of their 
Lives, it were a moſt ſhameful thing to relate. 
In a Word, as things ate now ordered, all 


thoſe ancient Laws oa wmch the Liberty of 


the Subject is grounded ate not worth a Ruſh, ' 


the hare Warrant of a Secrerary of State being 


ſufficient to ſuperſede them all, for what Man 


is there who by Virrue of that is not liable to 
be taken up, thrown into Priſon, and there 
confin'd during Pleaſure, without ever being 
brought to a Trial, or ſo much as inform'd of 
wha! or by whom he is accuſed ? Thus it is in 
England, and in our neighbouring Kingdom 
of Scotland it is yet a great deal worſe; for 
there there is ſuch Havock made of the Liber- 
ties and Properties of the Subj & that the like 
was never known: For what by that new 
State · Invention of obliging Men to perjure 
themlelves, and whit by other Arbitrary Pro- 
ceedirgs, Things are there brought to that 
paſs tha! I believe in a ſhort time the whole 
Nation will be impriſoned, except Fools and 
Knax es, the one he cauſe they have not ſo much 
Senſe as to underſtand an Oath, and the other, 
becauſe let jr be never ſo unlawful they have 
not ſo much Honeſty as ro refuſe it: This be- 
ing the true ſtare of Things. jaſtead of reckon- 
ing the Bj y ment of our Liberties and Pro- 
perties, an Ad vam age that we owe to the pre- 
ſent Government, it may be much more truly 
faid tha: we never held them ſo precariouſty, 
or that they never were ſo much at the Mercy 
of the Governmen: as they are at preſent. And 
as for our Religion, which we make fo much 
Noiſe about. I doubt ir will be tound in no 
better Security than the former. or if ir be, I 
am afraid it will ſcarce (vet thrive the bettet 
for it: For we muſt conſider, that though Re- 
ligion is a verv precious Thing, yer withal jt 
is a very nice and tender Thing, and had ra- 
ther ſuffer or be left to ſhifr for ir ſelf than owe 
irs Security o any unla» ful Means, ſuch as are 
Inconſiſtent wich irs Principles, or may any 
way bring a R-proach upon it. That there may 
be unlawful Means uſed for the Preſervation 
of Religion, and many times are uſed is moſt 
certain, unleſs you will ſay that the Sacredneſs 
of Religion conſiſts in juſtify ing every thing 
that is done for its Sake, than which nothing 
can be more abſurd; And it is no leis certain 
on the other hand. that the Means you have 
uſed for that vv: poſe are ſuch ; for if the de- 
throning of Rings and defrauding Men es 
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Righe be not unlawſul, I know nothing can 
deſerve thar Name, Theſe Things you have 
done for the Sake of Region, and by that 
M-ans have brought ſuch 2 Stain and Re- 
proach opon it that can never be wip'd cf, 
Certainly ir had been a grear deal better to 
have entruſted God Almighry with the Pre- 
ſervation of it, whoſe peculiar Care it is, and 
to have choſe rather to have ſuffered witch it if 
ſor rhe Will of God had been; for that in all 
Ages has prov'd the ſureſt way both to pre- 
ſerve and piopagate Religion, and would at 
leaſt have k-pr it pure and undefiled till bettet 
Fimes :- Wh: reas you hy taking the Work out 
of God Alm'ghty's Hands, and reſcuing Rell- 
gion out of pc tended Dangers. by ſuch means 
as are uttetly inconſiſtent with its Peioc / ples, 
have myſt biſely ſullyed and d. — | it 

You may (ce in 2 Sam. 6. 6, and y. what be- 
fe! u ah for his indiſcreet touching of the 
Ark, though it was to ſave it from rottering, 
and have rcaſen to be afraid of the ſame Fate, 
ſince by your indi cree« Zeal in offering to re- 
ſcue Religion by unjuſtifyable Means, inſſead 
of preſerving you h. ve moſt horribl» profan'd 
Jt. Bur char j« not Il, for beſides that, you 
have done a very.l) Thing for the Sake of Re- 
Iigion, I do no: ſee how you have prelerv'd it 
at all, or that t 1s in any better Security now 
than formerly. bur rather in much more dan- 
gr. Pray, How do vou like he Reformation 
of Religion in Scat land ? Has not the preſent 
Government turn'd our the whole Order of 
Epiſcopacy there and all the R«gui:c Clergy, 
though many of them were willing to comply 
with It, and had actually ſubmi ed to it? Had 
K ng Zones atrempred ſuch a Thing, it might 
in ſo-ne m aſure have excuſed his Sunjetts re- 
volting from him, but you know he never 
di: No, all that can be objected againſt 
him concerning his invading of our Reli- 
gion and Properties comes very ſhort of 
that: and yer he muſt be called the 
Deſtroy er of our Religion, and the other the 
Reſtorer and Preſerver of it. Good God 
How partial and diſingenuous are Men when 
once engaged iu the Delence of a bad Gauſe ! 
Bur in good earneſt, is it now come iq chat, 
that the aboliſhing of Epiſcapacy is h come a 
peceſſary Means for the Prefervarion of Re- 


ligion ? If ſo, it is me frr our Biſhops to 
look ro themſelves, for I ſuproſe it is no un- 
reaſonable Conjecture to affirm, that whar (is 
thonght a receſſary Expedient tor the I're(er- 
vation of Religion in one pace, may in time 
be judged to be proper in another. 

4. What was done in Scotland in aboliſhing 
Epiſcopacy and ſetting uy Presbytery, was 
not by an Arbitrary Power a"umed by the 
King himſelf, but by Act of Parliamen“, and 
ar the Requeſt of the generality of the N. ion; 
and thercſore If there was any thing ami in 
It, it is not to be imputed to him. B. ſiaes 
the Church of Scoland and that of Englanz 
are ſo different in th-ir Conſtuution, that 
what is a proper Expe dien for the Pre ſetva- 
tlon of Rel gion in the one, may be very im- 
proper in the other. 

B. That what was done in Scotland was by 
AR of Parliameor 1 grant, but that it vas at 
che Requeſt of the generality of the Nation l 
deny; for I am very welt aſſured, thar the 
greater and better part of the Nation are ut- 
terly againſt it: That the Presbyrerian Govern» 
and Clergy ate m erly obrrud-d upon them a- 
gainſt their Conſenr, But what thoug! fr 
was done by Act of Parliament, i- it ever the 
more juſtiſyable for that? Is it nor the 1ame 
thing io be under an Arbitrary Parliament, 
as under an Arbitrary King? Or has tte one 
any bettet Right to domineer over Mens Con- 
ſciences, or to invade their Religion and Pro- 
perties, than the other has? Bur I ſuppoſe 
you men ion that only to take off the O um 
of ir from the King and to make a Diffet- 
ence between what he has done, and what 
King Janes attempted to do: Bur | muſt tell 
you it will not ſerve your Turn, not only be- 
cauſe your King (having a Negative Voice 
there as well as here) m gh - have refuſed to 
have paſſed that Bill, nay, by his owo Decla- 
ration was obliged ro refule it; but allo be- 
cauſe it is very well known u hat crafy Ways 
and indirect Mears were uſed to pack a Pailt 
ament for that very Purpoſe, hi h 1s the 
ſame Grievance we complained of vnder King 

ames, only with this Differ ence, that the 
one has actually done wha: the other did bat in 
vain attempt to do; for y ou cannot choole but 
remember, that the chief Thing obiccted a- 
gain“! 
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— him was, not ſo much his endeavour. 
g to watken and undermine the eſtabliſhed 
Religion, by giving a tree Toleration to all 
Sorts of Diſlenters, tor that was looK'd on as 
a thing that would be ot no long Continuance, 
as being grounded only on the talle Bottom 
of- his di. peng Power: The great Griev- 
ance was, that he uicu incirefi Means to get 
ſuch a Parliament as would make tt a Law; 
which, whether truc or talle of him, is true 
enough of your K.ng im this matter ot abolt» 
ſhing Epiicopacy, and tust ing out the v.ole 
Clergy oi Scott os then Free-hold to beg 
their Ercau: tor the Eftates were convened 
there weerly by virtue of Ciiculater) Letters 
from the P ©: C. wi.cnas yet he had oo man- 
net ot Authority thercy by realon whereol - 
vetal Counties tebi ho ConDailiiongs at all, 
nom woule be preient ar the choochng of any; 
Ou y wine K Ullaticacd t<1.0L1.1ck'd the 
Oppontuuity, and Civic ce aicihes, by 
Wiuch (webs thy Bade wpa ict o a Thing 
hien they Called a Contertion 0, Efiates , 
wulc Convention, àtct tity Lad fifhi wurn'd 
him into @ King, was gitter ate by hint turns 
cd Ihty « Pat ament; «bw that wa: It that 
furn's out te bunops, ard planicc a Parcel 
vt old inufty rieb, tienes th they eon, 
ho, however fit they nay be to cant In a 
Conveniicic, arc lo tar ννι,j) beibg fit 0 go- 
vero a Ciuich, that 1 au. corfideut there 15 
no ductect man Would o usch as ecnrruftt 
rhcm with reaching hy Ctaloteo their Cate- 
chums. But m, Lutinels 1 no with then, 
hut with the King ava Farnen, cut that cm- 
powered them, anu 1 «ver thetc was uch a 
notorous jugglc, ot (uch indir. ct Means uſed 
to pack 4 Flament, 1 may very lately leave 
to the judgment of any reaionable Man. 
From Scotland let us return to Englana, and 
conſider what better $Secunity we have for 
our Kcligton here than formerly, You lay, 
the Couituution of theſe tuo Churches are lo 
different, that whac h expedient for the Pre- 
vation oi Religion in one, would not at all 
de proper in the other, and trom thence 
would conclude, that though the Epiſcopal 
Clergy have been turned out there, yer they 
erc in no Danger here. I do not much care If 
I grant you all that, ſor it will neuner de a 


Prejudice to my Cauſe nor an Advantage (© 
yours. That there is a great Differcnce be 

tu cen the Cenſiitutions ot theſe to Churche* 
now, whatever there was formerly, is moſ: 
certain; yet that doe: not hir dei but that thett 
ma) agam be an Afi milation n ade between 
them, whether by bripgirg theirs up to out 
Mcdel, or ours down to theirs, I ſhall not 
diipure, I ſhall likewiſe allow li to be proba» 
ble enough, that our Epiicop.] Clergy here 
are in Lo dadge oi being tune out, bu: 
withal 1 cau tell you, that they do hot owe: 
their Sccurity either to the nature of their 
Conſtuxticp, cr to apy Love = King has 
tor them, but only to the mighty Zeal they 
ſl.cv to his Service, there ready Comp izance 
wh whatever he cen.mands. the iulton: Flat- 
tery they ute l., their very Sermons. and the 
g aby lin Arts au ſetvile Ways by which 
they court tus F. our, herein they have 
Cut-2ivaio ths very Fhanaticks the mlelve:. 
by i cle Mears they ara firm enough; and 
yet Icapuct terbear telling you, that ourRehigi- 
on i never the beter ſecured tor that neither: 
t or 1t 1+ plein enough, that theſe Mer: mind 
tene. ves ic much more than it, that I can 
ſec 1.0 Receiiitj bur that the one may ſtand 
uli the Git.ct tales. But now we are talk- 
ing ©. the gieat Obligation the preſent Go- 
veitwent lies laid uf ot, us by fecuring our 
FPeligiou, Pray be fo kin as to K know 
u bat Rehighep you niean, I hope you'mean 
that dict vas eliabhfhed by Law, namely, 
the Cl vich of England, at Icaft you ought to 
n can lo, ter that was it that vas thought to 
te in greateſt danger in King James's time. 
As for th.c Presbyte s lans, or any other Sect 
o Pcrcminiation of Protcſtaits, you very 
well knew that king 7anes va: very kind to 
then, gave item io nuch Eucourageme pt, 
ard fo tar firerc}.'d hu Prerogative to eaſe 
them from the l eual Laws, that it was one 
Oi the chic Cbjections againſt him. It he 
was unkind 0 2 nt was only to thoſe of the 
Church ol FENG; and therefore frnce you 
magnify the Security our Rcligien is in cow, 
in Cppoſition 10 the formes Keign, in all 
probability you muſt mean that ot ti. e Church 
of England. 
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A. I do fo, and am very confi dent you 
will not deuy, but that it i; in a much more 
ſafe and fAlourifhing Condition under the pre- 
ſent Goverament, than it was under the 
former; 

B. I am afraid it is nor, but that rather it 
loſeth ground every day. is true, King 
James ſuſpended one of her Biſhops, and im - 

riſoned Scaven more whether _— or not 
Tal not now diſpute; however they till 
enjoyed their Revenues; whereas your King 
has turn'd the like number out of H uſe and 
Home, It is likewiſe true, that King Janes 
by luſpending the Pena! Laws turn'd looſe a- 
gainſt her the whole Herd of Diſſenters, who 
like the Canaanites ro the Children of Mael, 
were a5 Thoras in her Sides; and has not 
your King done the ſame ? He not only, con- 
tiuued the ſame Toleration which K. Zones 
which was ſo much cryed out againſt for grant- 
ing, but has ſince enacted it by a Law; fo 
that now the Sectaries are lu the ſame Con+ 
dition, or ſtand upon the ſame Foundarion, 
with the Church of Exgland. In a word, 
the three grand Enemies of our Church are 
Popery, Phanaticiſm and Atheiſm. If the Go- 
vernment has taken any effcctual Courſe to 
preſerve her from theſe three, I grant ſhe is 
very much beholding to it. But whoever en- 
quires into it will find the Caſe very much o- 
cherwiſe : For the Heat of their Zeal to ſecure 
her from the firſt, has ſo far tranſported 
them, that they have left her quite open to 
the other two, to prey upon her at their Plea- 
ſure. As for. the Phanaticks, I have for ma- 
ny Years look'd upon them as more danger- 
ous Enemies to the Church o England than 
the Papiſts themſelves are; equally irreconci- 
lable, but much more reſtleſs and (pighcful. 
And if ſomtimes ſhe has ſcarce found lier (elf 
ſiſe from their Inſulrs, or ſecure from their 
Incurſiom, notwithſtanding their being fen - 
ced off by Penal Laws, ſhe muſt be in mach 
greater danger of being over-run by them 
now that Hedge is broken down. And as for 
Atheiſm, what a Door has been opened to 
that by the late Revolution, and what Num- 
bers have thronged in at it, does but too evi- 
dencly appear; which (however tepraichful 
eo Religion, cr however grievous to all good 


Men, yet) is not much to de wondered nt : 
For, alas! when Men that are othefviſe not 
wery well grounded in Religion (ee it abuſed 
to ſuch ill Purpoſes, even to cloak the grear» 
eſt Crimes: When they ſee Children uſurp 
their Father's Crown, and force him for the 
Safety of his Life ro (eck ſhelrer among Strang · 
ers: When ipſtead of oppoſing it, they ſee 


the whole Clergy of a Nationel Chutehi chriſt- 


en ſuch an unnacural Villainy, pray for the 
Succeſs and Continuance of it, farher it upon 
Divine Providence, and crave God Almight- 
ty Protect on ro It, and all thoſe turned out 
to ſtarve o beg their Bread that reſuſe :o join 
with them in it: I ſay, when Men that are 
otherwiſe not very well grounded in Religion, 
lee it proſti · uted and abuſed to ſuch vile Pur- 
poſes, by thoſe who pretend to he the moſt 
zealous Profeſſmurs of it, how can jt other« 
wiſe he expected hut that they will conclude, 
that all Religion is a Trick. Thus have you 
laid ſuch a S-um'"ling-Block in the Way, as 
has nndoubredly occafioned the Fall of ſome 
Thouſands, who might orherwiſe have prov- 
ed good Chriſtians, and ſo ſar hardened them 
againſt oll helief of Religion, that it h impoſ- 
ſble to perſuade them chat you your ſelves 
believe it: And though I grant that will not 
be (ufficient to excuſe them, yet I muſt tell 
you it will fall heavy upon thoſe that were the 
Occaſion of ir. But beſi les che Door that 
has been opened by the late Revolution for 
Phanaticiſm and Arheiſm to break in upon 
the Church, it doch plainly enough appear, 
that the preſent Government has done what 
lies in it's Power quite to unchurch her; for 
by the late AR of Par! ament,in turning our ſe- 
veral of her organical Members by a merr Lay- 
deprivation, and the preſent Clergy's iubmir- 
ting to it and own ag the Validicy of it, by 
acknowledging thoſe Anr1- Biſh ps that were 
ſubſtituted in tneir Rom, the very Founda- 
tion of the Church is altered from the old 
Engliſh Conſtitution ro a new- model'd Era» 
ſtian Dateh Bortum : That 1s to (ay, abſolute- 
at the Mercy of he State, and wholly deps d- 
ing upon t. not onen reſyet cf her 1c rppo+ 
ral bu ide wilt of her pit tu-! Power By 
h eh t ip cue, vat h. nu ch ot england 


Is (0 fat noa beim ia a, bettet Circun . an- 
ces 
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ees of more Security now than fermerly, that 


ſhe Is reduced to a worie ſtare there bee ar 
preſent no National Church in the World in 
a more precarions Cotirion. Bur letting 
that paſs. I do not fee any eff Ava! Courſe has 
been taken for the keeping outof Popery ei- 
ther, thongh tha: is the only Thing you have 
to boaſt of; for it is the Opinion of a great 
miny, ther more have been oroſelyted to that 
Religion fince the hte Revolution, than du- 
ring the Reien of King Frmvs, and that upon 
better and more ſoſid Grouns ; it being pro- 
bable enough. that they who Tefe us then did it 
for theſrInrere(}, wh-reas rthey that leave us now 
em (carce he ſuppoſed to lo ir npon any other 
Principle than that of Conſcience, being loth 
to venture themſelves any longer in a Church 
which they believe has fo grofly prevaricated, 
and ſo ſhamefully receded fro n her former 
Principles. Bur the plain Truth of the mit- 
ter fs, that ho- you anda rhey are in a Mi- 
ſake, for that Church which this Govern- 
mene has eſtabliſh'd, conſiſting of the com- 
plving Clergy and thoſe thar join in Commu- 
nion wich them, is not che Church of England, 
mean, ft is not the fame with that which 
was formerly ſo called, but a new Ftadliſh- 
ment diff ren from it. The true Church of 
England confifts only nf thoſe that conſtantly 
adhere to her avowed Principl-s of Lovalty 
and Non-R-ſitance, thar is to ay, thoſe Re- 
verend Fathers the Riſhops and other of the 
Clergy, who our of Conſcience of th-ir Duty 
to their rue and lawfil Ring, moſt injuriouſly 
di poſſeſſed of h Righr, r-faſe to (wear Alle- 
lance to any other in Oppoſition to him. 
Theſe, together with thoſe that join in Com- 
monſon with them. are all the poor Remalos 
that are 1-fr of the once © famous Church of 
Englan4; and how the preſent Government 
has treated 1nd dio does treat rheſe, I need 
not re!l ou far vou your {If cannar choofe 
bur know, that they are perſ-cured with 
more Gverity than the Roman - Catholcikt 
themſelves. 

Hvins thus far conſidered the Advantages 
you Walt of by firſt ſetting up and ſtill conti- 
nulne the preſent Government, and found 
thar there is indeed nothing in them 
but Noiſe and Froth, it only now remains, 


that we briefly examine the vaſt Miſchlefs 
and Tnconveniencies which (as vou give out) 
muſt need: attend the reſtoring of K. Pane, 
wherein I doubt not but we ſhall meer with no 
1-6 D ſingenuity than in the former, The 
Miſcwefs prerended are no leſs than Popery 
and Slavery, as if the Reſtoring of K. Janes 
were utterly inconſiſtent both with our Reli- 
gions and our Liberties. Theſe Miſchlefs 
you aggravate with ſo much Art, declaim a- 
gainſt with ſo much Heat and Zeal and skrew 
Mens Fears and ſealouſies of them to ſuch 2 
Heighr,rhat rather than fail of frighrning them 
out of their Duty by ſuch Means, you endan- 
ger the frightening of them our of their Wits. 
T can aſſure you. I am as little in Love with 
cicher of theſe Things as you your ſelf are, 
and ſhould he as much grieved to ſee the Na- 
tion reduced to a Neceſſiy of ſubmitting to 
them; but that the Reſtormion of R. Jau 
will reduce us to ſuch a Neceſſry, I neither 
can be perſuaded my ſelf, nor can l believe 
that any man elſe is, whatever he may pre- 
tend, unleſs he is ſtrangely byaſſed. Tndeed 
if he ſhould return as an abſolure Conqueror, 
purely by the Power of the French King, even 
in ſpight of all the Oppoſition of his own Sub- 
jeAs, I cannot deny, but that our Apptehen- 
ſiom of theſe Things might be ſomewhar rea- 
ſonable. In ſuch a caſe no Man can tell how 
far our Rebellion, ſo unreaſonably hegun and 
ſo obſtinately perſiſted in, might exaſperate 
and tranſport him heyond the natural Meck- 
neſs of his Temper : Though even in that caſe l 
am apt enough to believe that his Reſen:menty 
would be nothing ſuch as we have deſerved. 
Bur the Truth js, there is ſo little Probabili- 
ty of any ſuch Thing, thar we have not the 
leaſt Fear or Apprehenſion of it; deing very 
well affured that neither he himſelf, nor any 
of his Yabje Rs (however they may be ſlander- 
ed) do ſo much as defire his heing reſtored by 
ay ſuch Means, except we our ſelves do force 
him to ir by precludingell other Ways: For 
ir cannot in any reaſon he imagin'd but that 
he had rather come in by the Invitation 
and Aſſiſtance of his own Subjetts, than by 
any Foreign Power, the one being no more 
than what ue are bount ro do. bur the 
other ſo great a Favour that there can * 
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be 1 Recompence made for it. And be- 
Ing it is very uncaſy to one of a generous 
Mind; to owe that to the Curteſy of another 
which he may oth@wiſe challenge as his 
Right, eſpecially if he-be in no Capacity of 
making any ſuitable Return, we may very 
ſafely confide in this, that he will never chooſe 
to owe his Reſtoration to a Foreign Power 
unleſs by our Obſtinacy we force hin to it: 
And indeed then we muſt even teke what 
comes of it, and thank our felvcs for it or 
in tuch Caſe however ſeverely we might be 
chaſtiſed, as none could blame him, to none 
would pity us. 

A. I perceive then you are for his coming 
in by che Invitation and Aſſiſtauce of lus own 
Subjc&s, which though I grant it has not 10 
much Terrour in its Looks as the lormer, 
would yer prove of a more miſch:evou: Con- 
ſequence than you ate aware of; tor it caunot 
be imagined but ii at though ſome ot hie S- 
jects would be tor ir y et others woutd be ag. init 
Ir, ſo that the beſt char could be cxpected 
would be a Civil War. than which nothi. g can 
be more deftrutive And beide:, i attcr luch 
an Oppoſi · jon he !hovid prevail, what toiers- 
ble Security can we have that he will not exer- 
cMe his Authority more arbitrarily ard tyran- 
gically then than ever? 

B. Two Things are here obj &-d againſt 
King Zames's coming in by the Inviiarion and 
Afſittznce of his own Suoje ct. Fir/t, Tha: it 
wo iu oce. ſiou a Civil Wat; But pray. what 
Neceſlu y is there of that ? If upon his Land 
ing, all his Subjects ſhould d / clare tor him, or 
fo much as the better ſort and g cater part of 
th m which is che Thing I propole) there 
would ne no Civil War in the ca c, tor what- 
ever Opp-:firton K and his Foreigners might 
make could not property fall under that Debo- 
mina ion. I grant it any conſiderable aumbe r 
ot his own uative Su jet: ſhou'd take up Arms 
apa uſt him, and oppo.e hem, it were a Civil 
War jode ed, bur there i nothing more cer- 
tain han chat in ſuch a caic they and not he 
ate the Caule of ic. What ever Miſchief or 
Inconveuicncy there may be in that, they 
themielves are the jolt Auth ots of it. and by 
Ccni: quence ihe only Perſons that are ac- 
countavie for it, Supy oſing ſuch a Civil War 


were already begun, I hope you will grant me 
that the beſi way to put an end to it were by 
ore ot the two oppoſite Parties lay ing down 
their Arms, aud whether of the two that 
ſhould be, I think I may very fafely refer to 
your Judgment, preſuring you will allow jr 
to be mote reatonable that they who fight 2. 
gainſt their Lawtu} King ſhould lay down their 
Arms than they that fight for him: And iſ ſuch 
a Party's layivg down their Arms be the beſt 
expedient to put an end to a Civil War, then 
certainly the beſt way to prevent ſuch a War 
muſt be their ceaſing to take up ſuch Arms, 
The other Thing hinted againſt King Zames's 
Reſioration, is the great probablluy that it e- 
ver he ſhould recover his Right again, after he 
has been ſo long and o 1njurtoully dilpoſſels'd 
of ie, he would be more arbitrary and 11k gal 
in the «xcrcitc ot it than tormerly, at Katt 
tha« cn have no tok table Security of the 
contrary. - The plain meaning ©: this Obje- 
on (however. diigulicu to an uſe unth.nking 
Meu; 1: no more but this, that in Tru h we 
have been ſo treacherous zud bach 1::juiious 
to King Janes, that we very much queſtiun 
whether ever he Cai p den its and theretore 
ſinoc we Hat Carried n our Rebellion againſt 
him ſo far, our lateſt way now is to go on 
Vit. it o the end of the Chapter. I thall not 
now diſpute what Can- l Policy there may be 
in this Rc · olution, or in c. Way of a' going, 
but I am vers wel. al;ureo i 1+v'cerly deftiruce 
ot all Bquity a Rea.vn, *'Tis rruc;, there 
arc (one among us we not Only did moltk 
'raiterouſ]y beiray hin ai tft, but allo have 
ſo ſtudiouſly opp: ed him ever ſince, and (© 
maliciouſ]y ſet thenuclvcs agaiuft him, that 1 
muſt confeſs they heve no tealou to expect any 
Pardon: And tor hee Men to argue at that 
rate were iomewha: allowa'.le; but why the 
Generality or tai greater part ot the three Na- 
Hons, who art nut couectred neither in one 
nor t'other any turther than by a bare Com- 
plyance, which (however un,uſtity «ble, yet) 
13 ſo far from being unpardor.avle, tha! in Ca- 
ſes of the ſame nature it ſcarce ever ſail'u of 
meeting with an Act of Oblivion, even from 
leſs Gracious Princes that ours is; Why theie 
(Lay) ſhould make uſe ot the ſame Argument, 
embrace the ſame Intereſt with the other, in- 

volve 
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— co — theit on. z and teſolve 
que with them, i perha 
the moſt unaccountable thing that = — 
known. Can avy man reaionably think, that 
they who have ao ground to doubt of their 
Prince's Pardon, ſhould oppoſe his Reſtora- 
tion meerly for fear that he will bot allo cx. 
tend it to thoſe that have no Reaſon to ex- 
pet it ? Is there any Nece(lity, or ſo much 
a» % appearance of Reaſon, that the gene, 
rality of a Nation, who by the Cunning of 
ſome ill men have been betrayed and deluded 
tuto à Complyance with their villainous Pra- 
ices, ſhould forfeit their aſſured hopes of 
Pardon, by oppoſiug the Return of their 
KLawtul King, tor no other end but to lave 
thole very Men, who have fo baſely betrayed 
and abulca them, from the deicrvea Purith- 
meut oi their Crumes? 1 do not beheve it 
Will be poſlible tor any man to periwwade them 
to that, fog that were to nale them a» much 
Fools as hitherto you have engeavourea to 
make tliem Knaves z but tis to be hoped that 
willi not ſo cafily be une. The Natio: has 
had tn e enough to icheti upon what is paſt, 
and to confider hai wall te then true Inter- 
eſt in ume coming, Ii they will but open 
their Eyes they cannot chooſe but ſet the vaſt 
Difterence between our preſent Circumſlan- 
ces under this unbeppy Goverument, and 
What we may reaionably expect upon the Re- 
fiorauon oi the tormer, What have been the 
Fruns ot the late Revolution, ot what have 
we reap'd after a Set d- time from which we 
were made to hope o much? Indeed no o- 
ther than we deſc iv id and had Reaion to expect. 
The Scripture it (elf tells us, That what 4 man 
ſows, the Jami ſhall be alſo rtap; and 1 am ſure 
we have tound It 10. Hao we ſow'd in Tears, 
we might have expetted to have reap'd in 
Joy z but the Seaicns are inverted, for ha- 
ving wiltully neglected the former, we are 
Juſily dilappointed of the latter. From thoſe 
Thifiles and Thorns uc had planted we ex- 
pettes to gather 1 igs and Grapes, anc ſo in- 
deed we have, but they ate ſuch very ſour ones 
that they have baſely fer our Teeth on edge, 
and jr js well it our Children eicape., Put 
why ſhould I inf} upon ſuch a Melancholy 
Jubject? The uptertunate War we are en- 


gaged in, which has unprofitably conſumed 
ſo much Treaſure and Bloud, the heavy Taxes 
that are laid upon us, not only to ſuſtain ir, 
but to ſupport our impotent Allies and 
keep them firm to us, the Ruin of our Trade, 
the prodigious Loſſes we have received both 
by Sea and Land, the Poverty We are reduced 
to at Home, together with the Reproach 
and Diſgrace which we every where mect 
with abroad, all theſe Things are ſo notori- 
ous, and the generality of the Nation ſo ſuf= 
ficiently ſenſible ot them, that it were need- 
leſs for me to enlarge upon them. Thele are 
the unhappy Circumſtances we are Dow under, 
this the uniortunate Condition we are tedu- 
ced to by the preient Government, and which 
js yer worle, we have nor the leaſt Proſpect 
of being delivered from the one, as long as 
the other contivves. This being the true 
ſtare of cur Condition, why ſhould we ſhur 
our Eyes and tlindly oppoſe our (elves againſt 
the cnly Remedy that 15 left, the only Expe- 
die ht by x hich ali thele Grievances may be re- 
dreſſeus ? If you ak me what that is; I an- 
(wer, The reſioring of our true and Lawiul 
King. Do not pretend to be ſtartled ar it, 
for I am very cot fident. that however you 
may diſ tem le it, neither you gor any Man 
elſe that teriouſly ard imparially confiders 
Things,can otherwiſe choolc but be convinced, 
that ſuch a Refiorarion in that manner as 1 
urge It,, that is, by the Invitation and Aſſi- 
Nance of his on SubjeAs, would quickly put 
an end to all theſe Miſeries we now groan 
under, and by degre's reſiore us to the lame 
happy and flouriſhing Condition we formerly 
were in. 

In order to this, the Things that can be moſt 
eſp«cially ſuppoſed neceſſary are theſe, A 
conſiderable Abatement in our Taxes, A firm 
and vell-grounded Peace with all ou Neigh- 
bours, by which we may retrieve our Trade 
and Commerce, and recover the vaſt Loſſes 
we have ſuſtained, or if there muſt be a War, 
thed ſuch a one as in all probability will wed 
to the lame End and produce the ſame E ſſects. 
If you think I mean a War wh the Patch, 
and tell me jt would be very ungenerous to 
make War againtt them that now fighs for us: 
Taniwer, They do not fight for us; no, tis 
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we that fight for them, and by tha means ſe 
cure them in that rey Trade and Commerce 
whereof they have baſely ſupplanted us: Yer 
even in that we may aſſure our ſelves nothing 
will be done without the Conſent and Concur- 
rence of the grear Council of the Nation It 
is likewiſe — that there ſhould be 2 
general Pardon ot Act of Oblivion, by which 
all Perſons miy be ſuÞcicatly aſſured. that 
they (hill unt he called to an account for what 
they have hichercq done agiinſt their King, 
or at leaſt if any be excepted out of ir, that 
they be hut very few, and they exprefly na- 
med. lu the next place, that there be g5041 
Provifion made for the Security of our Religi- 
on; and then laſtly, that in the Adminiſtrati- 
on of the Goverament for che furure, the Ring 
have a conſtant and exact Regard to the eſta- 
bliſned Laws of the Land, contenting himſelf 
wich that Prerogative which thoſe Laws allow 
him. and carefully — arbitrary and 
illegal Encroachmengs on che Liberzies and 
Priviledges of the Subject, and all ſuch dan- 
gerous — as were ſormetly com: 


Theſe Things are all that can be ſuppoſed 

neceſſary in order to put an end to our preſent 

and recover that happy and flouri h- 

ing Condition we formerly were in, and we 

may very conſ dentiy affure our ſelves that the 

reflring of Kiag Janes after the ſame manner 
Flure 


e 
E muſt conſeſt I ſee d teaſon why we ſhould 
have the leaſt doubt of any of on but only 
ehis, that we have very ill deſery'd.chemz but 
ay chat has een go Bar or Oh tacle in other 
caſes of the like nature, we have no reaſon to 
apprehend ir will be any in this. If you ask 
me what is the ground of my Confidence, or 
what toletahle Security we can have for the 
performance of cheſe Things, I anſwer we have 
all che Security that either in Modeſty caa e 
demanded, ot in Reaſon he expected. Some 
of theſe Thiags I have mentioned, namely 
aut being caſed of a great part of thoſe Taxez 
now lye under, aad either a well (ertle4 
„ot a mate advincegeous 1nd ſucceſsful 
r:han that we are now engaged in, are (o 
evidently dependent upon the Reſtoration of 
our King, that it you do but ſuppoſe the ons 


will accompliſh. chem all.. 


you cinnge reaſonably entertain avy deube of 
the other: And as for the gther Thiegs men» 
tioned, namely a General pardon, che ſecuring 
of opr Religion 2nd gorerning gecording 10 
Lay, yoy very well know that by maſt folemn 
and freqyently repeared Promiſes and Prove- 
ations in his (egeral Declapatiang he has given 
us all che aſurgncg gf chaſe Things ther in the 
preſent Stare of pig Aﬀairs he is capable to 
give; nay more than ghar, if more can be, he 
offers to give us all reaſanalle Seeurity of it 
thar we our Selves can demand. Perhaps you 
will ay, that conſidering his preſenr Circum- 
ſtances, you cannar ſafely rely upon any of his 
Promiſes nor any other Secufity he can give» 
Well, allowing it were ſo, (which vet 1 mufh 
tell you is extreamly diſingenuous in any than 
to am, partly becauſg if ever he did Weak 
his Promiſe to us formerly, it was fas ſtom he- 


ing in aoy ſuch degree as you have pretended ; 


and partly becauſe exery Mag who at any one 
time is not altogether ſo good as his Word, 
not therefore to he though yaworthy of Cre- 
dit for ever. aſter, unleſs you would baniſh alk 
manner of Credit oui of the World, Bur, N 
ſay, allowing. the Caſe were as you alledge+ 
that is, that al] Ring Zeneg's Promiſes and Pro- 
ſtariogs can give us no tolera e Aſſuraoos of. 
thefe Things, vet I ſtill contend that ix is tha 
moſt unreaſonable Thing in the World. for any, 
— to diſtruſt the performance of them: 
Ani my. Reaſon is, becauſe, if we riguſly 
and Iropartlally conſider Things, we ſhgll fi 
that beſides the Ob gation he lays upon nims 
ſelf by his Promiſcs for the Performance of 
theſe Things, there is ſuch an indiſpenſable 
Obligation ariſiag from the nature of the 
Things themſelves, that we cannot ſo much as 
ſuppoſe that he will neglect che Performance 
them, with-ut believing at che ſame time. 
that he is more than ma i or the moſt infatuee 
ted of all Men living. He knows too well 
what his former Remiſine(s in theſe Things has 
coſt him, to be gailty of che ſame again, The 
Trips and falſe Steps he form:rly made in the 
Adminiſtration of che Government have been 
ſo fatal :o him, that if we alſow him vut the 
Prudence of a Child that dreads the Fire 
which has already byrnt ir, we cannot doubt 
but that he will carefully ayoid chem for the fu · 


tore, But there is yet one Conſideration 
more, fwhich with aff anprejudic'd Perſons 
will put this matter beyond all Diſpure, and 
that is, that he is now grown ſo old, and by 
Croſſes and Misfortunes ſo far worn out, that 
it is rather a wonder that he has lived ſo long, 
than any ways probable that he can live much 
'onger,and that he leaves 8 youngPrince to ſuc · 
ceed him whom he loves with the greateſt Ten- 
derneſs imaginable, and for whoſe Settlement 
he woul 1 gladly make ſome laſting Proviſion, 
even at the expence of all that is moſt dear to 
nim: And fince that cannot o:herwiſe be done 
but by a faichful and exact Performance of all 
theſe Things I have mentioned, and indeed of 
every Thing that can hind and oblige us, How 
can any Man doubt of the Sincerity of his In- 
rentions? Having ſo dear a Pledge for the Per- 
formance of his Promiſes, whar greater Secu- 
rity could we wiſh? He cannot chooſe but 
know, that if he ſhould br-ak thoſe ſolemn 
Promiſes he now makes us, by violently inva- 
ding eicher our Religion or our Laws, howe- 
rer he himſelf might evade. the Reſentment 
of his fo groſly abuſed Su'je ts, it were im- 
ihle to prevent It's falling heavy upon that 
nnocent ' Prince that ſucceeds him. And 


therefore being his chiefeſt Care is to provide 


for hls Safety, and eftabliſh his Right, and 


that he himſelf cannot expect to live ſo long 


as to ſee him ina Capacity to maintain ir, bur 
muſt of entruſt him to the Fideli 

and Affection of his Subjects; we may couſi - 
dently aſſure our ſelves he will be very tender 
of doing any thing that may rea onably diſ- 
oblige them. All char can be replyed to this 
15, thut this Conſideration ought to have had 
the ſame Influence upon him formerly, which 
yet we ſee it had not: To which I anſwer 
that formerly he did nor imagine that ſuch 
light Eſcapes could have fo far cxaiperared his 
Subject, as ro cauſe ſuch a general Revolt and 
Rebellion againſt him, hut vow he is ſu Rel - 
ently ſeafible of t, and conſequently however 
little I ir might have upon him theo, 
8 duc to ch{ok it will have a great 
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deal now. Indeed, had he nevet known by 
experience the Temper of his Sabje&s, how 
jealous they are of their LWerties and Privi- 
ledges, and how apt to reſent the leaſt En - 
croachmenr upon them, even aptinſt their 
Kings, or had he none to ſucteed him but 
thoſe that have diſoblig'd him, nor any thing 
to care for after his Deceaſt, yon might have 
ſome pretence for your Diftruft. But you ſee 
the Caſe is very much octhetwiſe. He knows 
what he has to truſt to if he ſhould treat us 
otherwiſe than well, he entruffs us with a 
Prince who is dearef to him than his Life, on 
both which Conſiderations we very confident- 
ly may aſſute our ſelves of all the good uſage _ 
we can reaſonably expect, 


Thus, Sir, 1 Rave given you an Account 
both of the pretended Advantages we enjoy 
by R. #s. Government, and the real Advan- 
rages we may reaſonably hope for by the Re- 
ſtorition of K. Fame. And becauſe I ſee 
that of ſate you have made no Reply to what 
T have ſaid, I ſhall. with ir finiſh this Confer- 
ence. which though if has laſted much long- 
er than either I expected or ar firſt intended, 
yer if jr has giveft you any manner of Satisfa- 
con, | ſhall think both the Time and my 
Pains very well impfoved. 

A Sir, do nat only very heartily thank you 
for the Trouble you have been ar, bur do like- 
wiſe aſſure you, that what you have ſaid has 
given me a great deat of Satisfation, and 
made a very deep Impreſſion upon me.. Iam 
not at all afraid but that the moſt material 
Poinr« of it will for ſome time be very freſhin 
my Memory, nor do I much queſtion, but 
that by ieriouſly treffe ing upon them, and 
comparing them with my former Sentiments, 
they wilf go nigh to finiſh hat they have al- 
ready (© ienfivly begun. Bar that I may nor any 
longer detain you fram your other Employ- 
ments, I will now cake my Leave of you, ho- 
ping you will be ſo kind as to believe, that F 
am very much vour Servant. , 

B. Sir, 1 ac yours. 


FINIS. 


